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Young Britain. The truth. Starts today 




Today we begin a one-week series 
reporting the Igggest survey ever : 
conducted of Britain's young 
people. Contrary to the popular 
image of a drug-dazed and sex- 
crazed ‘yoof% the survey finds 
that young Britons are more 
serious-minded, hard-working and 
responsible than any generation 
since the 1950s. Nfcnfe Veosh and Jock 
O’Suffivan study the results - 
exclusively in The independent, - 
every day this week. 


The startling new research paints a portrait 
of a responsible generation trying to build 
a life on endeavour, destroying the image 
of youth. as ifi-educated ravers and state 
spongers. 

Although they have taken on some char- 
acteristics of Thatcherism, many remain 
worried about the dismtegralkin df the Wel- 
fare State and the insecure job market. 

More than 10,000 young people, aged 
between 12-25, were asked for their views 
on work, education and society during the 
two-year programme. 

Jo Gardiner, director of the Industrial 
Society’s 2020 Vision survey, said: “We want 
to give young people the chance to speak 
up andspeak out. 


“They set the agenda, they identified the 
subjects and they are going, to take this 
research and push for change. n - 

The survey shows a startling picture of 
an optimistic, can-do generation who want 


to .better themselves through education, 
while Jearaing practical skills. 

- Thcy are stiiving for traditional roots by 

seeking stability through marriage and 
family, once declared, unfashionable by 


V/ 


TODAY 

Young people aspire to 
job security, marriage 
and stability. That’s 
why they are feeling 
the pressure. 


TOMORROW 

How tomorrow’s 
people reject swinging 
sex. And how young 
women plan to run 
the country. 


youth generations of the Sixties and 
Seventies. And they say parents who pro- 
vide material goods at the expense of time 
with their children amounts to neglect- 

Women come out on top as best pre- 
pared for the new world, while environ- 
mental concerns - seen by many as the 
domain of youth - take a back seat to so- 
cial problems doser to home. 

Even though young Britons are in 
favour of traditional institutions, they are 
paradoxically one of the most liberal gen- 
erations, dedicated to individual rights, in- 
cluding the de-criminalisation of soft drugs 
and preventative measures against crime 
as opposed to punitive crackdowns. 

Anti-racism and feminist ideals feature 


high on the agenda for both sexes. And the 

majority of men and women believe child 
care should be shared between parents. 

A new political landscape also emerges 
distinct from Westminster, which is gen- 
erally regarded as a turn off. The majori- 
ty are only interested in issues close to 
home, choosing to ignore national and in- 
ternational affairs. 

More than 40 per cent said they have 
had no involvement in any political activ- 
ity in the last three years. 

Surprisingly, the enduring image of 
young jieople enjoying frequent casual sex 
is blown away. The survey shows that the 
vast majority are looking for a long-term, 
stable relationship. 





TODAY’S NEWS 


US attack on Iraq may 
be delayed 


The US pressed on with its build-up of military force in 
the Gulf yesterday sending the aircraft carrier USS 
George Washington through the Suez Canal But there 
were signs that Washington may have to put a military 
strike against Saddam Hussein on hold, after failing to 
win the support of ta old GulfWhr allies. With only 
Britain so far showing any sign of committing rtseK, 
France confined itself to a verbal condemnation of 
Baghdad. On a whistle-stop tour of the Middle East, 
Madeleine Albright, the US Secretary of State, failed to 
persuade even Kuwait, which Iraq invaded in 1990. to 
support the use of force in the stand-off. Page 5 


CD-Rom robbers 

Stealing from banks is no longer the 
armed robbers the new target* anr “‘^ D ^ 
Microsoft have just been hit by a hast of dielr Oir ot-^ 
mas stock that could cost the company £30m. Page . 


Budget windfall 

ic /Ihn bfitteT Off t! 


-n« Government is flbn be»r off than it though te- 
dause of the sharper than expected fall in unemploy 

n-tt. Diane Coyle, our Economics Editor, expects the 
^^t osed to bolster the NHS this winter, 

arid cut government -- 

Oxbridge billions 

The wealthiest Oxbridge colleges h»e grsnsr assets 

than some °f Britain’s best-known , tad «?*W« 
l- cq why do die two efice uni- 
and » tomatch.So why 


ami ” ‘^"ttoley wouli have, to charge top up 


Blair: *1 think I’m a pretty 
straight sort of guy’ 


TonyBSair placed his personal - 
reputation on the line yesterday. 
In an appeal for the public to 
trust him ewer the Formula One 
donations scandal, he put on a 
polished performance. But, Fran 
Abrams writes, the matter is 
unlikely. to rest there. 








In line with the new tradition of political 
apologies, the Prime Minister went on tele- 
vision yesterday to say “sony” to the 
British public. The issue of Bernie Eccle- 
stone’s £lm donation to Labour and his 
sport's subsequent exemption from a to- 

- 1 JL _ In.— J L(kM Iwtrilll Kofi 
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died, he admitted. 

Speaking; on BBCTs On the Record.pro- 
granune,Mr Blair put up a strong defence 
against any suggestions df impropriety, say- 
.mg he had been “hurt and upseT by much 
that had been written about him. 

“I think most people who have dealt 
with me thinkl am a pretty straight sort 
of gny, and I am,” he said. 

“I am sony about this issue. I should 
have realised it was going to Wow up into 
this type of importance, but I have hon- 
estly done what I thought was best for the 
country ... I would never, ever, do some- 
thing wrong or improper or change a pol- 
icy because someone supported or donated 
money to the party. T didn’t in ibis case." 

Mr Blair described suggestions in yes- 
terday's. newspapers that donations by 
Lord Sainsbtny had affected planning de- 
cisions on. supermarkets as “completely 
ridiculous”. The decisions had been made- 
byr planning inspectors. “David Sainsbuiy 
is getting absolntely pilloried because he • 
is a supporter of the Labour ftsrty, hesaid. 

The Prime Minister’s strong perfor- 
mance induded a him that he might be pre- 
pared to limit all political donations to 
£5,000 if Sir PWrick Neill, the public stan- 


Pubfic appearance: Tony Blair before 
he apologised on TV yesterday 


dards watchdog who is to investigate the 
issues, recommended it. - 

He also promised to publish all dona- 
tions over £5,000 going back to 1992 if the 
other parties would do the same. Labour 
has published all such donations since 1995, 
and the Liberal Democrats have resolved 
to do so from January 1998» butthelbries 
have always kejjt their funding secret. 

Mr Blair confirmed he was aware of Mr 
Ecclestone's pre-election donation when 
the men and their aides met on 16 Octo- 
ber. He said he-also believed ihePonnu- 

fa One boss had made a finn commitment 

to a farther payment - something Mr Ec- 
clestone has denied. But he saw no reason 
not to see Mr Ecclestone. It would have 
been “bizarre" not to treat a party donor 
with the gam**- respect accorded to others. 
The Italian Prime Minister and Chancel- 


lor Kohl of Germany bad also seen the 
sport’s representatives to argue agai n st a 
European ban on tobacco sponsorship. 

However, the Prime Minister did not 
folly quell suspicion surrounding his mo- 
tives in seeking Sir Patrick's advice. Al- 
though he said he ordered the move in the 
morning of 6 November, before the m&- 
dia began to inquire about the donations, 
the letter was not posted until the follow- 
ing evening. His assertion that the letter 
was meant mainly to ask whether Labour 
should pay back the pre-election £lm, 
rather than to seek guidance on the fur- 
ther donation, is only partially borne out 
by the text 

Last night. Downing Street published 
a secretary’s notes of the 16 October meet- 
ing, but they served only to confirm that 
Mr Ecclestone and the head of the Fed- 
eration Internationale de l’Automobile, 
Max Mosley, had threatened to take their 
sport abroad if the ban was imposed. 

However, in a further development 
Richard Branson, who is advisng the 
government on alternatives to tobacco 
sponsorship, has written to The Indepen- 
dent saying that if Formula One withdrew 
he would bring American-slyie Indy car rac- 
ing to Britain to replace it 

The Conservative trade and industry 
spokesman, John Redwood, said in a sep- 
arate interview that the Government 
should make a full statement on the issoe. 

“This is a story riddled with holes and 
this is today's version of the story. It’s not 
an issue about party political funding, ^ There 
is nothing wrong with individuals or com- 
panies giving money to parties if they like 
their policies or they like their principles. 
What would be wrong is if a parly came 
to government and then was prepared to 
change its policies or its principles in or- 
der to say thank-you for donations or to 
receive new ones,” he said. 

Leading article, page 14 
Branson letter, page 14 
Glenda Cooper, page 15 
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3 months’ copies. 
You run them off, 

we write 
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Start courting i «r. to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. On 
second thoughts don’t, it'll take 
you ages. Just buy any new 
black and white Canon office 
copier now and enjoy 3 months* 
without service charges, com- 
prising all maintenance, black 
toner and cail-out fees. Which 
can equate tea massive 150,000 
free copies. We think our write- 
off offer is right on. Contact your 
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C OLUMN ONE PEOPLE 

The beasts that keep an 
MP awake at night 


Paul lyteG the Liberal Democrat MP for North Cornwall, is an unlikely 
big game hunter. One could hardly picture the MP, who spends his free 
time pottering in the garden or sailing, posing with rifle in hand and bos 
boot resting on a dead tiger. 

Yet despite assurances from government officials that wild beasts are 
not roaming the farmlands and national parks of Britain, Mr Tyler is de- 
manding that the search for pumas, lynxes and cougars must continue. 
His suspicions have been fuelled by the mysterious savaging of five ewes 

while grazing on a landscaped tip in his 
constituency at St Austell. 

Mr lyier has been told by five Cor- 
nish councillors that they spotted a 
puma taking a drink from a pool in the 
same area while on a council coach trip 
last month. Planning co mmi ttee chir- 
woman Joan Vincent said that anoth- 
er councillor drew her attention to the 
animal as they were passing clay work- 
ings near Penwithick. 

“It was drinking from a pool,” said 
Mrs Vince qL “It was larger than an Al- 
satian dog. It was vpiy dark brown, with 
a longlsh tail, curved at the end. It was 
definitely a big animal of some kind.'' 

Mr Tyler said this weekend: “I shall 
be approaching the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on Monday to make suns the 
previous investigation, which I insti- 
gated three years ago, is resumed.” 

But while Mr lyier would have no 
trouble convincing other MPs of the re- 
ality of the Rt Honourable Dennis Soo- 
ner MP, aka the Beast of Bolsover has 
had less success in establishing the existence of the Beast of Bodmin (pic- 
tured, allegedly), the Beast of Cupar in Scotland and other “big cats". 

Charles Wilson, a zoologist who carried out the previous government 
inquiry, concluded there was no evidence to show large cats were living 
on Bodmin Moor. Nevertheless, Mr lyier has collected a dossier of big 
cat sightings and says the government inquiry “did not produce any con- 
clusive evidence either way”. 

— Ian Burrell 


Jonathan Powell 

Following a report in Saturday’s Independent , we have been asked by 
Jonathan FoweU, Chief of Staff to Tbny Biair, to state that Mr Powell 
is not a Formula One supporter, nor did he meet Bemie Ecclestone 
before the election. Mr Powell says he was not a “key figure” in rais- 
ing the £lm donation to the Labour Party, nor was he a “key figure” 
in persuading the Prime Minister to exempt Formula One. 

Selfridges Food Hall evening 

The date of The Independent and Selfridges gastronomic event Med to 
appear in the details in the Independent Saturday Magazine. It will be held 
on 1 December at 7.30pm, We apologise for any inconvenience. 



Dead girl’s body discovered by her. father 


A 14-year-old girl found brutally murdered in a field 
after taking a neighbour’s dog for a walk was dis- 
covered by her father, police said yesterday. 

The botyofmusaolovmg Kate Bushed was found 
by her father, Jeremy, in the corner of a field just 
yards from her home in Exeter. He had gone to 
search for her after she failed to return home on 
Saturday night. 

Kate bad been attacked with a sharp instrument 
- possibly a knife - which had yet to be recovered, 
said Detective Superintendent Mike Stephens at a 
news conference in Exeter. He had not yet ruled the 
victim having been sexually assaulted. 

Kate, a pupil at Exeter’s St Thomas High School, 
was found dead around 300 yards from her fami- 
ly’s detached house in Burrator Drive, on the edge 
of a large private estate on the outskirts of the city. 
Police said Kate went out with the Jack Russell ter- 
rier called Gemma, belonging to neighbour who bad 
gone away. At around 6.45pm on Saturday, she was 
reported missing by her father and mother Susan, 


who started their own search of the area. They toured 
the extensive estate in their car and called in police 
when they Med to find hex, said Det Supt Stephens. 

She was found at around 735pm in a field' off 
Exwick Lane near a stile by her father, who called 
for police assistance. The lane is around 200 yards 
from the family home and has steep fields on either 
side. Det Supt Stephens said Kate, who was wear- 
ing a turquoise kagoul and dark trousers, had been 
brutally murdered and a sexual attack had notbeen 
ruled out A post mortem examination was contin- 
uing yesterday. 

Det Sopt Stephens appealed for anyone in the 
area who may have information about Kate to come 
forward and he also wanted to hear from people who 
walk their dogs or use that area. He said they also 
wanted information about anyone seen acting sus- 
piciously since the murder. 

“This is the murder of a young, innocent giri in 
a residential area. We ask for as much public assis- 
tance as possible,” he said. 


Planners spill the beans bn Maxwell’s house 
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It was the sort of annoying thing 
that could happen to anyone who 
was made bankrupt owing hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds. 

There Kevin Maxwell was, 
wanting to build a tennis court in 
the grounds of his family’s 16th 
Centuiy manor house, when he 
found that there was a bit of a 
planning glitch - mainly that he 
didn’t have permission to live 
there. 

-It was fortunate for him that, 
despite going down with debts of 
£406 3m owed to Mirror Group 
pensioners, he and his wife. Pan- 
dora, decided to look into build- 
ing the tennis court, otherwise they 


might never have found out that 
Moidsford Manor, near Wtiling- 
fbrd, Oxon, did not have planning 
permission to be used as a resi- 
dential dwelling. 

It was while making inquiries 
into laying the tennis court that 
they found out that the manor 
house used to be a nursing hos- 
tel and was registered for institu- 
tional use only. 

According to planning minutes 
from South Oxfordshire District 
Council, Mrs Maxwell has since 
applied for planning permission to 
change the use of the manor 
bouse to residential 

Today is the deadline for any- 


one to lodge objections, but it is 
unlikely anyone will - unless any 
of tire pensioners have already 
heard about the application. They 
were not happy with Robert 
Maxwell’s stewardship of their 
funds. He raided pension schemes 
over and over again to prop up his 
crumbling business empire. 

Kevin Maxwell was the 
signatory of a number of move- 
ments of shares from pension 
schemes that were never returned, 
but be and his brother, Ian, were 
cleared of fraud in January 1996. 
He has been discharged as a 
bankrupt. 

— Steve Boggan 
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Violent cartoon leads to complaints 

A cartoon zombie and chainsaw villain provoked a hail of complaints v^en.- . 
they were shown on children's television. Parents were furious wnenFrv 
screened the violent animation Reboot : To Mend And Defend at 4.40pm. 

The Independent Television Commission, has upheld the views of 19 W/ 
parents who said the scenes scared their children. 

p»n fi Arquttw Moririian said young children are fa mi l iar with ghoulish char- ; 

' actersin computer games and films and that fantasy and horror often help 
youn gs ters deal with anxieties about growing up. The ITC admitted many - 

diildren are fiamQiar with such films and games, with or without tiheir par- 
ents’ consent, but the images were still not suitable for young viewers. . 

The ITC’s decision follows the recent Broadcasting Standards Commission 
report on the predominance of cartoons in children’s broadcasting. 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

2.35 

Italy (lira) 

2,799 

Austria (schillings) 

20.00 

Japan (yen) 

210.78 

Belgium (francs) 

58.79 

Malta (lira) 

0.63 

Canada ($) 

2.33 

Netherlands (guilders) 

3JS 

Cyprus (pounds) 

0.83 

Norway (kroner) 

(1.70 

Denmark (kroner) 

10.89 

Portugal (escudos) 

2Sa69 

France (francs) 

932 

Spain (pesetas) 

239.06 

Germany (marks) 

2.85 

Sweden (kroner) 

12.47 

Greece (drachmei) 

451.00 

Switzerland (francs) 

2.32 

Hong Kong ($) 

12.71 

Turkey (lira) 

303.200 

Ireland (punts) 

1.09 

USA ($) 

1.66 
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Tomorrow belongs to us: the new generation 
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Today's young people are an 
earnest bunch. They are ma- 
turing earlier than ever into re- 
sponsible self-reliant adults, 
according an exhaustive survey 
of the next generation. 

Many have grown up in bro- 
ken families and have lost their 
parents’ sense of belonging to 
any community. Uncertain job 
prospects add to their insecu- 
rity. So, lacking traditional sup- 
ports, they are forced to create 
* fresh sources of stability and 
^ safety. 

This extraordinary picture of 
youthful seriousness emerges 
from a survey, called 2020 Vi- 
sion, conducted over two years 
by the Industrial Society of 
10,000 young people aged be- 
tween 12 and 25. It portrays a 
generation bent on personal 
self-improvement while trying 
to bolster threatened institu- 
tions that offer security. 


More than half want to 
strengthen marriage by making 
it harder to divorce if there are 
children involved. 

A majority think marriage is 
the best living environment for 
men and women, against just 
one in six who think living with 
a partner is best, and one in 12 
who want to live alone. A third 
think it should be made hard- 
er to get married. 

‘‘Marriage is important It is 
a sign of stability, a foundation 
and that’s important for chil- 
dren/ 1 says Jill Patton, 18, a stu- 
dent from Newtowuards, 
Northern Ireland. Danny 
Docherty, 18, from Birken- 
head, a DJ at night and volun- 
teer youth worker by day, 
agrees. “It’s important to have 
someone to come home to. 
Someone who cares for you like 

you care for them," he says. 

Top of this generation’s list 


for highe r government spend- 
ing are the key departments that 
will keep a person healthy and 
prepared for work - the NHS 
and education. And, despite sev- 
eral years of falling unemploy- 
ment, the majority rank 
unemployment as the most 
pressing problem in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom today. 

There is a strong work eth- 
ic with only a quarter dis- 
agreeing with the statement 
that “work gives meaning to 
life". Work is worthwhile even 
if unpaid, with a high level of 
volunteering (15 per cent of 
young women). As Danny 
Docherty says about his unpaid 
youth work: “1 don’t care about 
being paid. I’d rather do a job 
1 enjoy and not be paid than 
make money and do something 
1 don’t enjoy. I make enough 
out of DJing to the do the vol- 
untaiy work." 


BY NICOLE VEASH 
AND JACK O’SULLIVAN 


The most important skiDs are 
□ot technical or acade m ic. 
Some 43 per cent say being able 
to get on with people is the top 
priority, along with being able 
to manage money. “You need 
to know what to do when you 
get bDls through the post and 
where to go if you are in trou- 
ble financially or mentally.” 
says Mr Docherty. 

His generation is obsessed 
with getting educated and mak- 


ing themselves as employable ss 
posable. Nine out of ten say 
education should continue af- 
ter school. And this can-do 
generation does not sit back 
when out of work: 50 per cent 
say that if jobless they would get 
more qualifications, with just a 
quarter waiting around for the 
right job. Nor do they expect a 
handout - better social securi- 
ty benefits rank tenth in their or- 
der of areas needing more 


2020 Vision is co-ordinated by the Industrial Society. 

The Action Agenda along whh hill results of the research will . 
be launched next Monday. 


Spending, behind public trans- 
port and leisure services. 

Young Britons are also high- 
ly critical of the education sys- 
tem for not preparing them 
properly for life, with the ma- 
jority (63 per cent) feeling 
school let them down. A third 
say boredom at school damaged 
their education. 

Tm a big believer that 
school doesn’t teach life skills," 
says Karl Reza, 24, who was 
homeless at 17, when a famQy 
row forced him on to the 
streets. Today he is setting up 
his own public relations com- 
pany specialising in youth work. 
“Yon need social skills to get a 
job. School focuses too much on 
textbooks. There seems to be a 
belief that children are at home 
with Mum and Dad caring for 
them in the background and 
preparing them for life, but 
not everyone has perfect par- 


ents. My generation is not a 
product of those sorts of par- 
ents. More nnd more young 
people are suffering from di- 
vorce.” , - 

The extent of isolation felt 
by this generation is astonish- 
ing in a country that until re- 
cently called itself Christian, 
prided itself on local loyalties 
and was infamous for its class 
allegiances. Just one in five 
feels part of a community, while 
only one in ten identifies with 
a religion or race. Two per cent 
see themselves as belonging to 
a political party, while 13 per 
cent feel part of a social class. 

“Tin very much a creature of 
the planet," says Karl Reza, 
born in Glasgow of Mauritian 
parents. “J don’t belong to any 
particular land mass. My skin is 
brown but 1 don’t feel Maurit- 
ian. I feel more British when I 
go abroad. I don’t belong to any 


religion. Tm open to the exis- 
tence of anything but I don t be- 
lieve in God. Some of the 
Buddhist philosophies I find 
quite palatable. 1 don’t want to 
be a member of a class. I’m a 
person. I’ve never followed on 
political party. Tm not abeliever 
in one though if you hadwta- 
bel me I would probably fall 
somewhere between Labour 
and die Liberal Democrats. 

In the hostile world they in- 
habit, the majority have been af- 
fected by crime by the age of 19. 

Family background, boredom 
and drugs are blamed by half as 
the chief causes of lawlessness. 
For 75 per cent, particularly 
women, the greatest fear is 
physical attack. Mr Reza says: 
“1 think it is disgusting that 
women can’t travel at night. I 
know women who just can t be 

as free as I can be. They can’t 

live their lives to the fun." 
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All work and 
no play in the 
stressful Nineties 


unive^ ■Mo^yo^peopU, I know opting . woHc tarf H. do something with my life- Photc^S^Hill 

‘Everyone needs to feel secure, to have some stability 


Chfoe Beattie, 19, of 
Workington, Cumbria, is 

in the first year of an 

English and art degree at 
Keele University. 


“I've always done part-time 
work from an early age. When 
I was 16, 1 was doing the tills m 
Marks & Spencer and during 
my A-levels I did some wait- 
ress ing- Most summer holidays 
I worked in a factory. 

“People said I shouldn t do 
a part-time job when I was 
studying because they thought 
it would be hard to combine 


with the amount of homework 
T got. But I needed the money 
and you can always find a way 
of fitting 'everything in. 

“Apart from my job and 

studying for my exams, I had to 

decide what to do in the future. 

It was all very stressful because 

I was worried about m akin g the 
wrong choice. I was bogged 

down with everything and didn’t 

have much time to thi nk . 

“In the end things didn't turn 

out very wel I took an art fom>- 
. dation course at a local college, 

but dropped out because it 

wasn’t right f° r 

“I ended np having a year 

out. I didn’t go travelling or any- 


thing, bat 1 went to live in Lon- 
don, which was a long way 
from home. 

“I got a job in an office which 
gave me invaluable experience 
and turned out to be the best 
thing. I got the chance to learn 
things about the working envi- 
ronment which I would never 
have known if 1 had .gone 
straight to university. Plus Fve 

got real work experience, winch 

is neafly important in today’s job 
market. Now when I leave 
Keele I won’t fall into the trap 
of having a degree but no ex- 
perience. I definitely made the 
right choice about not going 
travelling. 


The society we live in is un- 
stable. There is no security in 
the job market and a lot of peo- 
ple are worried about that. . 
There is no guarantee that af- 
ter doing a degree you can get 
a job. We need something sta- 
ble in our life. That is why most 
ybimg people want to get to set- 
tle down in a relationship be- 
cause everyone needs to feel 
secure. 

“Most young people 1 know 
are optimBtic. ! don’t go around 

saying m never get a job. I know 

the job market is insecure but 
you can’t just give in. If I cany 
on working bard I'll get a job 
and do something with my life.” 



Najneen Ahmed is worried. She’s worried 
about her degree. She’s worried about not 
having any skills. And she's worried about 
the job market. At 18 she is typical of a gen- 
eration who juggle their lives in true 
Nineties style. 

“I'm not alone when I say that the pres- 
sure on us to prepare for the future is enor- 
mous," she says. “We have to think about 
getting good grades at school and about get- 
ting into a respectable university, then get- 
ting a job at the end of it. There is no time 
for anything outside of that" 

Through 10,000 interviews with young 
people, a picture emerges of a generation 
plagued by traditionally adult concerns. For- 
get City types who burn up under exces- 
sive pressure, young people are today’s 
stress casualties. 

They live a life which is all work and no 
play and are often forced to give up hob- 
bies to concentrate on their education. 
W hile marry are employed in part-time 
work, others start laying the foundation for 
future careers at 14. 

Like hundreds in her generation, Na- 
jneen found this pressure all too much. 
“During ray A-levels I had a kind of ner- 
vous breakdown from the pressure of 
work," she says. “Now I’m having a year 
off before starting university just to get my- 
self back together again. 

T have always been dedicated to my aca- 
demic work and 1 didn’t have much life out- 
side studying for my subjects. In fact all my 
leisure activities were somehow related to 
my exams, like going to drama." 

As a pupil at Dunottar, a private all-girls 
school in Reigate, Surrey, Najneen passed 
four A-levels, gaining three grade As and 
a B, but was still rejected by her first choice 
university. 

“I had set my heart on going to Edin- 
burgh University and in a way J had already 
plann ed my future, so it was very hard when 
1 got that rejection letter. 1 think this con- 
tributed to my breakdown, you see I just 
never expected to be rejected because my 
academic work was very good," she says. 

“It made me realise that life is a lot 
tongher than I expected, so 1 took a long, 
hard look at my CV and came to the con- 
clusion that it was too academic." 

■ Najneen is now spending most of her gap 
year working, partly to save up money for 
university, partly to build up her CV to im- 
prove future work prospects. 

Traditionally, the gap year between 
school and university was for travel and free- 
dom. But as Jo Gardiner, campaigns di- 
rector for the Industrial Society explains, 
the time when students went travelling to 
exotic parts for the hell of it is long gone. 


“Gap years used to be a lime for per- 
sonal growth and fun," she says. “Now they 
are all about focusing on skills development 
which help young people launch themselves 
into the working world as successfully as 
possible. 

“The young are like no other genera- 
tion before them. They are balancing 
three things; education, part-time work, 
family and are expected to plan for their 
future career." 

Packing adult demands into a teenage 
life seems to be a necessity for most The 
young want to do well at school, in order 
to insure future job security, while earning 
enough money to give them sought after 
independence from their parents. By the 
age of 18, a staggering 83 per cent of young 
people have been employed in some kind 
of paid work. 

David Hopes, a 15-year-old with two jobs, 
is a just one example of this statistic. Every 
weekday evening is dedicated to homework 
and most of this weekend is spent working, 
with only Friday nights off for fun. 

Tm saving up for a holiday in Texas with 

the Scouts. I’m going to need about £700 
and I don’t expea my parents to pay all of 
it,” he says. 

“I don’t really have much time for my- 
self as the moment, but that is just the way 
things are for a lot of young people.” 

Every Saturday night, from five in the 
evening to midnight, David chops vegeta- 
bles and washes dishes in a Chinese take- 
away. Catering is always hectic. David has 
no break and only just manages time to sit 
down and eat his free evening meal. He 
takes home £20 for the night's work. 

“I don't like working, but I’ve got no 
choice if I want to go on holiday," he says. 

On alternate Saturday afternoons, 
David gives out promotional leaflets at 
Newtownards shopping centre in Northern 
Ireland, for the Belfast Telegraph. 

“The leafleting is actually quite fun. 1 
get £15 for three hours work, which is good 
pay," he says. “I don’t have a lot of time 
to go out to the cinema or just sit at home 
relaxing, but I always manage to get to 
Scouts on Friday evenings." 

Young Britons are hard grafters. From 
their early teens they are stock into a mini- 
rat race, where the stakes are high. Some 
bum out, others manage to juggle their way 
through childhood. 

As Najneen says; “We have to give up 
our leisure time to plan for the future. That 
is just the way young people think these 
days. You have to juggle all sorts of things 
at the same time. That is the definition of 
success." 

— Nicole Veash and Jack CSuffivan 
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New faces tackle old questions of 
childcare, jobs and commitment 


THE ATHLETE: - . V 

Jamie Baulch, 24, is a 400-metre 
runner. He was part of the 4x400. 
British relay team which won the 
silver medal in the 1996 Olympics. 

“Young men definitely want to play a big- 
ger role in child care-Tve gpt a baby boy, 
who is two, and Fm really into that whole 
family package. 

“I love playing a role in family life and 
sharing responsibilities is what it’s all 

about . ' 

T do my fair share of domestic chores. 

I like staying in and looking after thechU-, 
dien or doing the cleaning. It’s definitely 

different from the past. 

“A lot of people who are older, than me 
say it’s not my job to look after the baby.- 
Not only do I think it is, I also love domg; 
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THE POLITICIAN; 

Claire Ward, 25, Labour MP for 
Watford, is the youngest woman In the 
Commons. 

“Most young people grow up with a sense 

of hard work. Twenty or 30 years ago you . 
could always find a . job and someone 
gnfng to university would be guaranteed 
employment at the end of their degree. 

Tbday*s young people don’t have that 
blase appro ach that our parents bad about 
. the job maikeL We know that employers 
are looking for everything. They want 

* mfiTp. tl>gn just they want fife 

experience and practical skills. If you do 

• talm a gap yftftf and go travePiufi thaft great, 
bat it is not going to give employers what 
they want. 

' The pressure is definitely on young peo^. 
pie to do better in every aspect of their fife." 
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THE FOOTBALLER: 

Craig Burley, 26, is a midfielder who 
joined Celtic from Chelsea for £2 Jim. 
He also plays for Scotland. 

“I found it difficult at School because I 
concentrated on football so much. Fve been 
lucky because this has paid off and Fm able 
to earn a. living, but some of my friends 
weren’t so fortunate. Later on I might regret 
not getting a better education, but it’s all 
right for now. 

“Older generations always think the 
young are Layabouts but that is really not 
the case any more. Everyone I know in the 
spotting field is really hard-working. 

. "If you are not responsible and com- 
mitted to your game you are never going 
to get on. Everything needs to be done with 
100 per cent effort otherwise you lose the 
edge."’ 





Claire Wood, MP: The pressure is on young people* 
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stillborn.) And the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food estimates the number of 

lambs taken by foxes to be not 

significant. 

The notion that hunting 

is necessary to control the fox 

population is equally 
unfounded. 

At least 200,000 foxes 
are foiled every year by 
shooting, snaring or in road 
accidents. Only about 15,00C 
are Wiled by hunting. 



Most huntsmen will tell you 
that the death of a fox is swift 
and painless. 

“A quick nip in the back of 
the neck,” they say, “and he's 

dead.” 

If only. 

Foxhounds tend to go for the 
softer option, . 

The belly. 

This brings the fox down, but 
doesn’t immediately WII it. 

Death usually occurs by 
disembowel merit. 

There are those who would 
argue that this is no more than 

a fox deserves. 

After all, they say, foxes are 
themselves Wllers and need to 
be controlled. 

Whilst it’s true that foxes do 
occasionally take lambs, many 
of these are likely to be already 

dead. 

(20% of lambs born each 
year die from hypothermia, 
maln utrition or disease, or are 
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Where foxes are deemed a 
pest, it is more efficient and 
more humane for them to be 
shot by a marksman. 

The RSPCA has long 
campaigned against all hunting 
with dogs. 

We believe that the hounding 
and Wiling of wHd animals is 
cruel and unacceptable in a 
civilised society. 

A Private Member’s Bill 

t 

seeWng to ban hunting with 
dogs comes before Parliament 


on November 28th. 

A MORI poll taken in October 

this year shows that 73% of 
people support the Bill. 

We want to turn that 
overwhelming weight of public 
opinion into legislation. 

November 28th is a Friday 
when many MPs will be back 
in their constituencies. 

We want you to persuade 
them to stay in the House that 
day and vote to end this cruel 
“sport” once and for all. 

You can write to your MP 
direct at the House of Commons. 

Or call the RSPCA on 
01403 223 284 (9am-5pm 
weekdays) and we’ll send you 
a campaign pack. 

Foxhunting is cruel and 
unnecessary. 

It’s about time we made it 

illegal. 


RSPCA 


_ _ REG. CHARITY a90». 

Ban hunting with dogs, 

UELTY AND PROMOTE Ki»nNr«« ™ ......... 


VhE MMS of THE RSPCA ARE TO PREVENT CRUELTY AND PROMOTE KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
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US has second thoughts as allies reject force 

— M— — II III! I I ' ‘ 1 ' : I — ■ 


V'feshington appeared to 
be backing away from a 
military strike against 
Iraq yesterday. Mary 
DejeVsfcy in Washington 
says the cooling of 
American rhetoric came 
amid mounting evidence 
that international 
support for military 
action was lacking. 


The US mfliiaiy build-up in 
the Gulf continued yesterday, 
with the dispatch of a second 
aircraft carrier, the George 
Washington, and more fighter 
planes, but the em phasis of US 
statements moved conspicu- 
ously away from warmongery, 
as most of Washington's Gulf 
War allies made dear their re- 
luctance to support military ac- 
tion against Iraq. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of State, slipped a sc- 
ries of additional stops - Sau- 
di Arabia. Bahrain. Kuwait - 
into her whistle-stop Middle 
East tour. But she had to leave 
even Kuwait with no support for 
the use of armed force against 
its former invader. 

On television talkshows, US 
administration officials em- 
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pbaased their strong preference 
for a diplomatic outcome. 
William Cohen, the Defense 
Secretary, said the US was con- 
tinuing to “seek a peaceful res- 
olution” and played down the 
evident lack of international 


support for the military op- 
.tkra. “I don’t think we should 
speculate about who would be 
in there,” he said. 

. President Clinton's Nation- 
al Security Adviser, Sandy Berg- 
er, dismissed Kuwait’s rejection 


of the mffitaty option, saying this 
was the view of “only the for- 
eign minister”. But, he said: 
“Our first preference is to solve 
this by diplomatic means” He 
said the US was still engaged in 
a “concerted effort through 


our friends and allies \ to per- 
suade the Iraqi leader, Saddam 
Hussein, to back down. 

The leaders of Britain, 
Prance and Russia, were among 
those contacted by Mr Clinton 
over the weekend, but only 


Britain was making active mil- 
itary preparations to support the 
US. A 35-minute conversation 
with President Jacques Chirac 
led only to a verbal condem- 
nation of Iraq and a call for a 
diplomatic settlement. 


Tariq Aziz being protected 
by a bodyguard yesterday 
In Paris, where he was 

eh route from the UN in 
New York Photograph: AFP 

Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi deputy 
. primp minister, who spent last 
week frying fo present Bagh- 
dad’s view at the UN, was still 
in Paris yesterday, reportedly 
preparing for a North African 
tour to dram up support. 

US commentators are also 
warning of the likely diplomat- 
ic fell-out if the VS uses force 
unflaterafly. 'While opinion palls 
show public support for mflitaiy 
action, the retired Gulf War 
general Norman Schwarzkopf 
warned that what the US was 
trying to achieve in the current 
conflict was difficult to obtain. 

If 43 days of saturation 
bombing had failed to persuade 
Saddam Hussein to change his 
mind in 1991, there was no rea- 
son why he would submit as a 
- result of military action now. 
This time, it was not simply a 
question of punching the Iraqi 
leader, but of frying to get him 
to allow Americans bade into 
UN weapons inspections teams. 
In this, Gen Schwarzkopf 
warned, a mUitaiy strike could 
be counterproductive. 


IN TOMORROW S 

INDEPENDENT 

EYE 

Nigel Planer, 
howl went to 

fail for my part 
in Chicago 



Albright’s rhetoric fails to overcome Arab feelings of betrayal over Israel 
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Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of State, went straight 
io the poim - unwittingly —when 
she addressed the largely boy- 
cotted Arab-lsraeli economic 
conference in Qatar yesterday. 

“Saddam Hussein has lied, 
^ delayed, obstructed and tried to 
® deceive," she told delegations 
from Israel and from just six 
Arab states. But that is exactly 
how the leaders of Egypt, Sau- 
di Arabia, Balmain, Syria, 
Lebanon and other absentees 


would have described Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu's adherence to the 
Middle East “peace process". 

Mis Albright, who truncat- 
ed her visit to Qatar for a vain 
mission to persuade the Saud- 
is* Kuwaitis and Bahrainis to 
join America’s latest crusade 
a gains t Saddam, also lectured 
the Arabs ou their refusal to talk 
to the Israelis in Qatar- “The 
. effort to increase regional eco- 
nomic co-operation is not. as 


some people seem to feel, a 
favour to any particular nation.’' 
The Arabs disagree. They see 
Mrs Albright as fronting IsraeTs 
own policies in the Middle East 
and America as acting as IsaeTs 
spokesman in the region. 

The irony is both deep and 
wounding for Washington. Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton wants to talk 
tough and threaten Saddam 
Hussein for breaking interna- 
tional rules - compliance with . 
UN. resolutions on weapons of 


mass destruction - while refus- 
ing to talk tough to an Israeli 
leader who is refusing to with- 
draw his troops from occupied 
Arab land - compliance with 
UN Security Council resolution 
242- and is refusing the Pales- 
tinians a stale and a capital in 
Jerusalem. As the Egyptian 
newspaper Al-Ahror put it on 
Saturday, Saddam Hussein's 
riming is brilliant: “It makes it 
hard for any Arab nation to ally 
itself to Washington.” 


. For once, it seems, Saddam 
has acted with great shrewdness, 
challenging Washington at the 
very moment when the Arabs 
feel deeply betrayed by the 
United States over the de- 
struction of the Arab-lsraeli 
“peace process”. Even Kuwait, 
which owes its liberation from 
the odious Saddam to Ameri- 
ca, has condemned the idea of 
military action against Iraq. 
Many Kuwaitis are related to 
Iraqi families and the suffering 


of Iraqi civilians now dominates 
the headlines of the Arab press. 
And not without reason. 

While children die in Iraq - 
of poor food or lack of medical 
attention, the Arabs are told 
that further punishment must be 
inflicted on them to bring down 
the dictatorship of a man whose 
military power was originally 
augmented by American and 
European weapons. If President 
George Bush and Secretary of 
State James Baker could once 


bold an Arab alliance against 
Iraq together, this heritage has 
been squandered by President 
Clinton’s weakness in the face 
of Mr Netanyahu. 

The emir of Qatar, Sheikh 
Hamad al-Khalifa al-Tbani, 
opened the economic confer- 
ence with a fierce attack against 
Israel - and thus, by extension. 
America. Not since 1967 has 
Wishington’s stock fallen so low 
in the Arab world. 

— Robert fisk 
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Buoyant economy gives Brown cash to ^ 


The rapW fall in 
unemploy fnent dunng 

the summer has 

delivered a £»bn windfall 

to government coffers. 
Diane Coyle, Economics 
Editor, considers how 
Gordon Brown might 
soend it. 


The number of people claiming 
benefit is already a quarter of 
a million lower than at the 
time of Gordon Browns July 
Budget, and the drop m job- 
lessness will allow him to 
present a much brighter outlook 
for the public finances in his 
“pre-Budcet" statement to the 
House of Commons next week. 

The Chancellor will be able 
to announce a reduction in his 
targets for government bor- 

rowmg. or -if He wishes -find 

some extra money for the hard- 
pressed National Health Service 
this winter. 

The Treasury is keen to 
downplay, for now. the scope for 
increased spending in order to 

keep the lid on bids from the 
spending departments. Mr 
Brown has pledged to stick to 
the public spending total for this 
year and next, set by bis Con- 
servative predecessor. 

However, he has already 


found extra funds fix health and 
education. In July, he cut the 
“contingency reserve™ - die 
money in the speeding plans no t 
earmarked for particular de- 
partments - by £L2bn, dividing 
the money between health and 
education. Last month, the 
defence budget was raided to 
fund a cash injection for NHS. 

In addition, the National 

Register of Assets due to be un- 
veiled this week has revealed a 
wide range of government prop- 
erties that wfl] be sold to raise 
money for high-priority public 
services. 

As well as national trea- 
sures like valuable works of art, 
the survey has uncovered land 
and buildings that will be sold 
off during the next few years. 

The strength of the economy 
since Labour came to power 
means that alm ost all City com- 
mentators expect the Chancel- 
lor to be able to better his £llbn 
target for the Public Sector 
Borrowing Requirement in the 
current year by £2bn or more. 
Lower unemployment, tough 
spending control dnd higher tax 
revenues have contributed to 
this performance. 

David Owen, an economist 
at investment bank Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson, said: “The 
public finances arc m better 
shape than anybody expected a 
few months ago, although they 


will stop improving as the econ- 
omy slows nest year.” 

Even if the Treasury de- 
cides to be cautious about its 
forecast fix future tax receipts,, 
the convention of assuming 
that unemployment will stay at 
a constant level wflT give Mr 
Brown £lbn leeway compared 
with July. Although, formally, 
spending on benefits for the job- 
less is counted outside the ex- ' 
pqmfilure planning. total; the 
saving bn social security pay- . 
meats. could be spent without 
breaking the pledge on sticking 
to the planning total by releas- 
ing more money from the re-, 
serve. 

The J “pre-Budget” statement 
next week is intended to set out 
the background for dedskms to 
be announced in the Budget 
proper in March, and will not 
include a new set of public 
spending plans. However, it 
will set out the Treasury’s up- 
dated forecasts for the econo- 
my and the state of. the 
Government’s finances. 

Few observers believe the 
Chancellor will not take the op- 
portunity to make a popular an- 
nouncement on extra funding 
for health and education, just 
as he did in July. That Budget 
was also billed as excluding 
public spending, allowing Mr 
Brown to pull a rabbit from his 
hat oa the day. 
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you can't predict 


Britain will join euro 
soon after election, 
opinion leaders predict 


Workers to be 
compensated for 
Tory disregard of 
European law 


the future? 


A referendum on the single 
European currency will be held 
soon after the next election, and 
the British people will vote to 
join - that is the prediction of a 
panel of opinion-formers 
interviewed for The Independent. 

| John Rentoul has the results of our 
exclusive opinion poll. 


H» likely do ywi think it Is that then wlH 
be a referendum on entry to the single 

currency early In the next parliament? 
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I' The Government seems to have 
achieved a decisive shift in expectations, 
persuading opinion leaders that it can 
win the battle for the hearts and minds 
of a sceptical electorate and join the euro 
within five years. 

Although polls of the general pub- 
lic suggest that there is a two- to-one ma- 
jority at present against the single 
currency, 67 per cent of the panel in- 
terviewed for The Independent expect a 
“Yes" vole when the time comes. 

Only 10 per cent predict a “No" vote, 

with 23 per cent saying it will be loo dose 

to call. . 

Of our sample of opinion formers, 
83 per cent think that the currency ref- 
erendum will indeed take place “early 
in the next parliament”, a plan which 
Gordon Brown, the Chancellor, an- 
nounced last month was the Govern- 
ment's intention. 

The opinion formers, however, think 
the Government will break its promise 
to hold a separate referendum on 
changing the voting system during this 
parliament 

Despite a manifesto commitment, 
more than half of our panel 53 per cent 
think it is “unlikely” that this vole will 
be held before the next election, with 
around a quarter, 26 per cent, saying it 
was “likely". The rest had no opinion. 

The Prime Minister's refusal to 
commit himself to any form of pro- 
portional voting system appears to 
have persuaded opinion leaders that he 
will ditch the pledge, first made by John 
Smith. ... 

Mr Blair has already been criticised 
for relying too heavily on referendums, 
but of our panel 50 per cent agree that 
it is “important" to have one on voting 
reform, while only 30 per cent of the 
panel disagree. 
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Opinion Leader Research inter- 
viewed a sample of 100 business 


Public-sector workers were denied key 
rights under European law for neariy a 
decade and will now be able to dmm 
compensation, the Government will concede 

“^Ministers have decided that previous 
Conservative administrations; largely under 
Margaret Thatcher, ignored their obligations 
to ensure that workihg conditions were pro- 
tected when private businesses took over 
public services under the Compulsory 
Competitive Tendering policy. 

Tens of thousands of workers lost their 
jobs and others saw their wages cut in the 
period between 1983 and 1993. 

Unions yesterday greeted the decision 
as a significant breakthrough and will 
launch fresh proceedings on behalf of 
some 1,500 health and local government 
workers claiming “thousands of pounds 
each". Exact amounts are not yet available, 
but it will cost the government several 
million pounds. 

Other compensation cases may also be 
brought, but some union officials are pes- 
simistic about their chances of success. 

Roger Poole, assistant general secretary 
of the public-service unioa Unison, said the 
real significance of the case was that it 
proved governments could not flout 
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viewed a sample oi iw uuamess i 5ufi.umH.uw — — 

executives, civil servants, politicians. European law and escape the consequences, 
media editors and think tank chiefs for And he added: “The new government 

_ . . x — . 1 — a m I ^35 been | ura bered with a Tory legacy of 


The Independent , between 3 and 10 

November. 

The effect of City uncertainty over 
the Government’s intentions, followed 
by the Chancellor’s statement on the 
euro last month, has been to transform 
the climate of opinion. 

Mr Brown’s talk of the need to pre- 
pare for the switch from the pound to 
the euro, combined with a strong dec- 
laration of support in principle for 
making the change, seems to have gen 
erated a momentum which will carry 
public opinion. 

The most recent MORI poll of the 
general public found last month they in- 
tended to vote against joining the sin- 
gle currency by a 54 per cent to 27 per 
cent majority, with 19 per cent unde- 
cided. Tbis was unchanged since the 
election, but slightly less hostile than to- 
wards the end of last year. 

77ie Independent's panel holds 
dramatically different views: 58 per 
cent intend to vote “Yes" and only 17 
per cent “No", with 25 per cent 
undecided. 


illegality. This landmark ruling will be a 
posthumous page in the last government's 
hook of injustice.’' 

Jack Dromey, national secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, said 
Conservative governments had deliberate- 
ly broken the law. “They wanted to promote 
a Dutch auction of who would pay the least 
in the privatisation of public services." 

Mick Graham, national secretary of 
GMB general union, said the ruling would 
show that the Conservatives had failed busi- 
ness as well as union members by giving mis- 
leading advice. 

“1 hope that contractors who have beep 
taken through legal proceedings on the Ixt- 
sis of the Tories' guidance now sue the par-. 
ty for bad faith." 


Vrmarket 
bomber 


Under the British version of European 
law, only private sector workers in com- 
mercial undertakings were protected. How- 
ever, the European directives on which the 
UK law - lie transfer of undertakings (Pro-- 
lection of Employment) regulations 1981 
- was based, protected all workers.' 

— Barrie Clement Labour Editor ' 
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Professional thieves turn 
to computer software 


The growing popularity and high 
value of GD-Roms have made 

them the latest target for the 

type of criminals who once 
robbed banks. 

Ion Bum* reports that Microsoft, 
the manufacturer of the most 

4 sought-after packages, have 

become the£30m victims of the 
biggest heist to date. 

The two security guards on duty al a print- 
ing firm on an industrial estate in a small 
Scottish town could have been excused for 
anticipating a quiet Sunday night’s shift 
But shortly before 11pm, a gunman and 
three other masked associates burst onto 
the premises of M & A Thomson I itho in 
East Kilbride. The terrified guards were tied 
up as the robbers, who knew exactly what 
they wanted, loaded up one of the com- 


pany’s own vans. They fiKed it with more 
than 100,000 CD- Roms, including popu- 
lar titles like the encyclopaedia padrage En- 
cana and Office 97, a desktop publishing 
program.^ They also took mare than 200^000 
certificates which were intended as proof 
that the software was legal. 

The gang escaped with a haul worth 
nearly £10m. but with lost sales the raid 
could cost the company £30m. 

It was nearly five hours before the two 
security guards broke free to raise the 
alarm, unhurt but traumatised by their ex- 
perience, eight days ago. But it was near- 
ly a week before Microsoft, which owned 
foe stolen material and bad contracted foe 
Scottish company to help package the soft- 
ware, decided to go public on the signifi- 
cance of the crime. 

David Gregory, Microsoft’s anti-pira- 
cy manager, issued a statement from foe 
company’s British headquarters in Read- 
ing, Berkshire, saying that foe gang bad 
been “well-orchestrated” and offering a 


“substantial reward” for information lead- 
ing to their arrests. 

He said: “Software theft is an increas- 
ingly serious issue involving well organised 
criminal gangs. Software theft defrauds the 
customer, who ends up with counterfeit or 
stolen goods which are not what they claim 
to be.” 

Microsoft believes that the team of rob- 
bers probably operates a sophisticated net- 
work of distribution with outlets all over 
the world. 

Tbny Collins, executive editor of Com- 
puter Weekly magazine, said foe compa- 
ny had every reason to be concerned and 
stud foe raid was a “worrying develop- 
ment”. 

Mr Collins said that the demand for 
popular Microsoft packages like Encana 
was unrivalled by other manufactnrere, but 
the price of around £400 for a relatively 
small product made them a perfect target 
for thieves. The CD-Koms cost only 
around £5 to manufacture. 


ChSdVpIay: Vietnamese dofl by Gotz (price £700) on Mary Shorties stall at the 
London Int er n a tional Toy and DoD Fair, Kensington, yesterday Photograph: Nicob Kurtz 


B last of warm 
air is set to 
break record 

As November temperatures 
soared to an unseasonal mid- 
ISC, weather experts were last 
night waiting to see if a 100- 
year-old record will be broken. 

Checks at a weather station 

•in Auitbea in ’Wester Ross, in 
the north-west of Scotland, re- 
vealed a remarkably mild 18 JC 
. (653F) at 6am. Forecasters are 
now waiting to sec if foe sta- 
tion's highest temperature of foe 
day will break the 18.7C record- 
ed at Addingtou in Surrey on 16 

November 1895. 

The average temperature 
for this time of year ranges from 
7C in the north of Scotland to 
10-15C on the south coast of 
Englan d. The mild weather is 
caused by a hJast of warm air 
sweeping across foe Atlantic 
from hotspots such as the 
Azores and Bermuda. Weath- 
er forecasters expect it to con- 
tinue well into next week. 


British nurses 
spared beheading 


The threat of public beheading has been finally lifted from 
both British nurses accused of murder in Saudi Arabia. Af- 
ter seven weeks of legal wrangling, foe brother of the al- 
leged victim will now be paid £730,000 in “blood money”. 
The women could be home before the milletminm. 

Frank Gilford, brother of foe dead muse Yvonne Gil- 
ford, was accused of piling on foe agony yesterday after his 
lawyers went right to the deadline for filing a petition to 
waive the death penalty for Deborah Parry and LuciDe 
McLauchlan. Mr Gilford had until today to submit his waiv- 
er to foe Saudi Sharia court, and he waited until foe last 
possible moment to do it 

Inside Dammam Central Prison, Ms Parry. 38, will have 
heaved the greatest si gh of relief because she has still to 
hear foe verdict against her. But now she knows that a pub- 
lic beheading cannot take place. Ms McLauchlan bas al- 
ready been sentenced to eight years in prison and 500 lashes. 

Mr Gilford, 59, agreed to foe waiver weeks ago in re- 
turn for $L2m (£730,000), most of which will pay for a hos- 
pital facility in his sister's name. She was stabbed, beaten 
and suffocated in her room at foe King fahd Military Med- 
ical Centre foDhahran last December. Ms Parry and Ms 
McLauchlan deny tilling her, -arguing that confesrionsr- 
which form foe mainstay of the prosecution evidence - were 
extracted under the threat of sexual and physical violence. 

Mr Gilford’s lawyers bad promised to lodge foe waiver 
twice before - on 22 October and 10 November -but each 
time they pulled back after disputes with foe nurse’s Sau- 
di lawyer, Salah Hejaflan. Both sides blamed each other for 
foe time taken to finalise the process but Jonathan Ash- 
bee, Ms Parry’s brother in law, said: “The deadline was 17 
October; I don’t think it’s any coincidence that he left it un- 
til 16 October to lodge the waiver with foe court 

“I flunk be had a fear that the girls would be let off light- 
ly, so he wanted to pile on foe agony as long as he could. 
The pressure ou them has been enormous, particularly for 
Debbie not knowing foe verdict against her. The most im- 
portant thing now is that we dear their names - they are 
innocent so even one day in jail is one too many.” 

Informed legal sources in Saudi Arabia believe the Ap- 
peal Court could reduce Ms Mc T . aurfifan ’s sentence to three 
years and expect Ms Party to be given no more than four 
years. It is expected that neither woman will now face foe 
lash and both could be sent home to complete their sen- 
tences in England, possibly being free by 7DQ0. 

Mr Gilford is expected to receive his money within days. 

He says he will take only about £50,000 after expenses. 

— Steve Bpggan 




Supermarket Tunnel safety 
bomber may fears raised a 
be on film year after fire 


Detectives are hoping that se- 
curity cameras may have filmed 

the “March Gra” bomber dur- 
ing his latest attacks on foe 

Kainsh ury’s supermarket chain. 

Hours of videotapes were 
being examined yesterday in the 
hope that they may reveal foe 
identity of the man who plant- 
ed^ incendiary bombs at three 
• A London stores on Saturday. 

:? ‘Onemanwasshgbdyfopred 

and a store worker was treated 
foil shock after two of the de- 
vices, at Greenford and West 
Eaiifl fr burst into flames. A 
fo$d bomb at Samsbury’s in 
RirisKp was defused by police* 

[iheMardiGtabomber-so- 

caled because the devices in- 

dddfid a message bearing the 

wdrds“welcome to tbeMardi 
<5fa experience” - first struck 

mDecemberl994,vfoenbisat- 

tedfions were directed at Bar- 
clays Bank. More than 20 

detices were targeted at Bar- 
clays, until July 1996, when he 
« ■ SiitnsbllfV’S. 


" —Steve 


Channel tunnel safety measures 
are still causing concern one year 
on from the devastating freight 
shuttle train fee after which 30 
lorry drivers needed hospital 
treatment, the Consumers’ As- 
sociation said yesterday. 

The tunnel operator, Euro- 
tunnel, has introduced addi- 
tional measures and altered 
prodefoires following the fire on 
181yovernber 1996-But foe CA 
said foat it was still worded about 

open-sided freight carriages, 
evacuation procedures and foe 
uorHsegregation of passengers 
from cars on the shuttle trains. 

Eurotunnel said it was con- 
fident foe steps it had taken 
made foe tunnel “even safer 
than it was before foe fire”. In 
Majj 1997, an official report 

from the Channel ThnneJ Safe- 
ty Authority made 36 recom- 
mendations after saying foe 
fire lad exposed “fundamental 
weaknesses” in safety systems. 
Yesterday, Eurotunnel sard that 
most of the recommendations 
hadpeen implemented. 
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Britain battles to 
block new EU 
currency council 


Faced with marginalisation in 
Europe, Britain will fight today to 
block plans for an 'economic 
government* which excludes 
countries not taking part in the 
single currency at its launch in 
1999 . Katherine Buffer in Brussels says 
the Chancellor will challenge 
France and Germany but may find 
himself reduced to arguing about 
who pays for the sandwiches. 


M misters from Britain. Sweden, Denmark 
and Greece, all of whom are likely to re- 
main outside the Euro-zone in 1999, are 
challenging proposals to set up a new body, 
which is being reserved exclusively for 
finance ministers of governments taking 
part in Economic and Monetary Union 
from the start. 

Known as “Euro-X", the X standing for 
the precise number of “ins", the terms of 
reference for the new council have already 
been bilaterally agreed between the French 
and Germans. They will be debated by the 
!5 EU finance ministers for the first time 
today when they meet in Brussels. 

At the meeting, the Chancellor Gor- 
don Brown will argue strenuously that the 
regular monthly meetings of all 15 EU fi- 
nance ministers, which arc known as 
“Ecofin", ought to remain the only deci- 
sion-making body on economic policy un- 
der the terms of the European Union 
treaty. 

Denmark and Sweden, which have sig- 
nalled they will also opt out of EMU in 
19VN, will also protest today to being ex- 
cluded from the new body, because it could 
take decisions having a direct effect on the 
economies of the “outs". 

The difficulty faced by the so-called 
"outs" (who insist they ought to be called 
“pre-ins" because they say they do want to 
join at a later date), is that they cannot 
legally veto a decision by a group of EU 
governments to bold informal meetings out- 
side the framework of the norma) EU in- 
stitutions. Such informal contacts already 
lake place on a regular basis on a wide range 
of subjects. 

Although the new body is “informal” 
in theory, and has no binding effect, the 


big fear about the new elite EMU group- 
ing is that it will “pre-oook" crucial deci- 
sions on matters ranging from exchange 
rate policy, budgets and taxation, to em- 
ployment and labour strategies before 
referring them lo Ecofrn for rubber 
stamping. 

British officials hinted at the weekend 
that the Government’s strategy might be 
to prevent the use of official EU meeting 
rooms, complete with heat, light and in- 
terpretation facilities, or EU catering 
facilities, by any informal grouping which 
excludes certain member states. “I don't see 
how they could call on the delicious cof- 
fee and excellent sandwiches or any other 
facility paid for out of the EU budget,” said 
a senior British official. 

Boon has indicated it wants the new 
“council” to be formed on an inter- 
governmental basis which would not alter 
the status of Ecofin’s monthly meetings. If 
the Euro-X is indeed this informal, in le- 
gal terms, then Mr Brown seems powerless 
to do anything other than make life diffi- 
cult by ordering his “in" colleagues to take 
themselves off to a local hotel for their 
monthly talks. 

Behind the scenes Britain has unsuc- 
cessfully been lobbying for observer status 
on the Euro-X. French officials repeated 
at the weekend that they believe giving the 
“outs” even on observer seat is "out of the 
question”. It would be “absurd” and im- 
practicable, they said. 

But the French also admit they want a 
“legal framework” for the Euro-X to be 
agreed by EU beads of government in 
December. This would obviously require 
British agreement. Gordon Brown's glim- 
mer of hope must be that to overcome a 
British veto, some form of “bridging mech- 
anism” which would allow him to claim the 
Government is not being shut out com- 
pletely, could eventually emerge as the com- 
promise. 

Britain may also try to take advantage 
of the fears of some of the smaller “in” gov- 
ernments who are lobbying to have the Eu- 
ropean Commission officially represented 
on the Euro-X Some believe that Com- 
mission involvement would balance the 
domination of the French and Germans but 
Bonn and Paris are anxious to see this lim- 
ited to ad hoc attendance by EU commis- 
sioners. 



Desert night: A nomad offering his camels food at the Plishfcar cattle fair in the Indian desert state of Rajasthan. The fair at the 
nearly 50,000 people to buy and sell camels and celebrate the fuH moon Photograph: Reuters/Kamu ms 


Hungarians 
vote on Nato 


Hungary's government yester- 
day said it was confident of a 
positive outcome to a referen- 
dum on Nato membership. 

The referendum will be valid 
if half the 8 milli on eligible vor- 

eis show up, or there are at least 
2 million votes for or against 
Nato membership. The highest 
turnout was in Budapest, with 
almost 41 per cent Opinion 
polls found a substantia] ma- 
jority of Hungarians in favour 
of joining Nato in a first round 
of expansion of the Western mil- 
itary affiance in 1999. 

— Reuters, Budapest 


South Africa’s 
big firms oppose 
tax on past profits 


1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years 1 - What Mortgage Magazine. 



What kind of mortgage 
did Watchdog recommend? 

The only kind we provide. 



Recently, die BBC's Wfetchdog programme disclosed some worrying" news for many home owners. 
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South African companies are 
being asked to pay for the past 
in the form of a wealth tax or 
tr aining levy, following a three- 
day hearing at which business 
was called to account for its part 
in apartheid. 

If the special Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
bearings - marked by a disap- 
pointing stream of qualified 
apologies from the corporate 
sector - are anything to go by. 
few businesses: are likely to 
throw open willingly their coffers. 

Archbishop Desmond Thtu. 
TRC chairman, opened the 
hearings by singling out l be 
Shell and BP oil companies for 
criticism because they failed to 
make individual submissions. 
“No one today admits to sup- 
porting apartheid,” said (he 
archbishop. Trade union leader 
Sam ShDowa wryly said, it 
seemed everyone was a freedom 
fighter now. 

The biggest corporations in- 
sisted they had long opposed 
apartheid, although some ad- 
mitted they had not always 
done all they could. Some, like 
Anglo American and the Cham- 
ber of Mines, even suggested 
that business had been an 
apartheid victim, as the system 
reduced growth rales and 
barred South African compa- 
nies from the international mar- 
ket. Johan Rupert, son of 
Anton Rupert, founder of Rem- 
brandt, the largest Afrikaner 
business group, said he failed to 
understand how his company 
had benefited from apartheid. 

At the end of the hearings 


Koosum Kalyan, Shell SAs gen- 
eral manager, said no one from 
Shell had testified at the TRC 
hearings in Johannesburg be- 
cause they were not invited to 
do so. 

. The archbishop’s public crit- 
icism suggests behind-the- 
scenes tensions between the 
Commission and the oil multi- 
nationals, but Ms Kalyan said 
Shell had been told it could still 
lodge a written submission be- 
fore 16 December and discus- 
sions with the TRC were 
ongoing. 

Ms Kalyan said that while 
Shell was already heavily in- 
volved in South Africa’s trans- 
formation. the company would 
consider contributing to a spe- 
cial reparations fond for 
apartheid victims. 

Since President Nelson Man- 
dela took power an informal sys- 
tem of compensation has been 
in operation. The President, 
who has made friends with white 
business leaders, regularly invites 
corporate giants lo fond and 
build dimes and schools bearing 
their names. It would be a short- 
sighted captain of industry who 
turned down the opportunity of 
speedy rehabilitation. 


Boutros-Ghali elected head 
of Francophone nations 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali was elected bead of La Francophanie. the 
French-speaking nations, yesterday. Mr Boutros-Ghali was ap- 
proved unanimously to the newly created position of secretary- 
general of the 49-member grouping, which is seen by many as a 
guardian against domination by the Anglo-Saxon language and 
influences. He stepped down as United Nations secretary-gen- 
eral at the end of bis term last year after the United States made 
it dear it would not support him for a further term of office, 

— Reuters, Hanoi 


Holocaust 

award 

The Holocaust survivor Riva 
Sifere (left), from Latvia, will 
tomorrow become the first per- 
son to receive compensation 
from the Swiss Fund for Needy 
Victims of the Holocaust and 
World Jewish Restitution 
Organisation. 

Nazi gold, page 15 
— Reuters, Riga 


Communist leader dies 

Georges Marchais. Stalinist leader of the French Communist Par- 
ty for 22 years, died in a Paris hospital yesterday, aged 77. He had 
a long history of heart disease. When Mr Marchais became leader 
of the PCF in 1972, it was France’s biggest opposition party, win- 
ning one out of every four votes in national elections. By the time 
he stepped down in January 1994, its share had fallen to 7 per 
cent as the Soviet communism that had inspired Marchais was swept 
awa S r - Obituary, page 16 

— Reuters, Paris . 



But newspaper editors, aca- NGW 113.1X16, S3IX16 regifilG 

demies and trade unionists are ° 

asking for a more systematic Burma’s new military regime has a friendlier name, but will the 

leaders change in their deeds? On Saturday, Burma’s four top gen- 
erals announced they had dissolved the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council and replaced it with (he State Peace and De- 
velopment Council. “We hope there is a change of heart and think- 
ing also, but it is too early to make a judgement,” said Tin Oo, 

lhC NaU0nal Uague for Democracy, the party 
of wfoch Nobel laureate Aung San Suu Kyi is also a top offirial 

— A P, Rangoon 


approach to compensation. 

Sampic Tcrreblanche, an 
economist at the Afrikaans 
University, Stellenbosch, is sug- 
gesting a wealth tax be levied on 
individuals with assets exceed- 
ing R2m (£250,000). 

— Mary Braid 


Italy fears for the life of its great eccentric 


s. 


h 
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He Is Italy’s best-known 
social campaigner. But 
now Marco Pannella 
(right) may be fighting 
his last battle. 
Undaunted by a stroke a 
week ago, he has gone 
on hunger strike to 
protest at his lack of 
exposure on the Italian 
media. Andrew Cumbd in 
Rome explains the 
extraordinary response 
to Mr Pannella^ gamble 
with his health. 


Marco Pannella is a man who 
has bog devoted body and soul 
to political causes. In the Sev- 
enties, his Radical Party forced 
divorce and abortion oruo the 
Italian statute books. More re- 
cently he has willingly allowed 
himself to be slung in ja3 for dis- 
tributing hashish on the streets, 
all in the name of decriminal- 
ising the market in soft drugs. 

Ask most Italians about him 
and they will say he has gone a 
bit soft himself. He certainly 



docs not attract much in the way 
of voter support these days. But 
his decision to stop eating so 
soon after suffering a brain 
haemorrhage has made Italy ral- 
ly to the defence of one of its 
great eccentrics. 

Party leader after party 
leader, the establishment has 
spent the weekend begging him 
to give up bis gesture, Thu 
Prime Minister. Romano Pro- 
di, phoned him on Saturday and 
even acknowledged he w;is right 

V 


to say he was being ignored by 
the major television "networks. 
The chairman ol the parlia- 
mentary media commission in- 
vited him to make his feelings 
formally known this morning - 
preferably on a foil stomach. 

But Mr Rmnella has decid- 
ed that he will not be fobbed off. 
Heartened by the reaction to his 
protest, he has agreed toconfinue 
faking liquids and even checked 
himself into hospital to have his 
metabolism monitored. But no 

food has passed his lips since mid- 

night on Friday. And 3W die hard 

supporters have since joined his 
hunger strike in sympathy. 

In a country of molly-cod- 
dled politicians and largely mol- 
lycoddled voters, Mr PanneUa's 
willingness lo lake real risks 
comes as a breath of fresh air 
Whether his own media expo- 
aire is an issue worth gambling 
his life for is another matter. As 
the canny old man of post-war 
Christian Democracy, Giulio 
Andrcotti, wrote to him over the 
weekend; “You can’t run any 
campaigns when you arc dead." 

Mr PanneUa's big political in- 

nervation was to exploit the fine 
print of the Italian constitution 


\ 


to call referendum by public ac- 
claim and so bypass an efficient 
and corrupt parliament. Since 
the early Seventies he has been 
gathenng hundreds of thou- 
sands of signatures to force 
plebiscites on everything from 
divorce and abortion to hunt- 
ing, shooting and fishing. 

He lost his edge in the 1987 
general elections, when he al- 
lowed the pornography actress 
La Qcciolina to run on his par- 
ty s list as a way of illustrating 
ban kruptcy of Italian 
democracy. La Cicciotina was 
elected, and proceeded to em- 
barrass everyone - Mr Pannel- 
la .nefoded - by sapping in 
puhhc at every opportunity. 

in recent years, Mr Ptonefla 

bas called so many referen- 
dums - many 0 f them abstruse 

and incomprehensible - that the 

tactic has outlived its usefulness. 
Despite waning support, bis 
knack for arresting camp aigns 
has conhnuud; in the last few 
weeks he has taken to the 
streets to distribute both mar- 
ijuana and big banknotes - the 
taller a protest against the big 
state subsidies enjoyed by po- 
hhcal parties, including his owl 
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Peking’s most 
fearless critic set 
free after 18 years 


China’!? best-known 
dissident arrived in the 
United States yesterday 
after being freed from 
jail on health grounds 
and sent into exile. Teresa 
ftwfe in Peking says die 
Chinese government is 
cynically using its 
political prisoners as 
diplomatic bartering 
counters. 


Wei Jingsheng, who since 
March 1979 has spent only six 
months outside prison, arrived 
in Detroit on the first airplane 
flight of his life. He was freed 
from a salt works labour camp 
near Peking on Saturday night, 
and allowed to spend five hours 
with his family before boarding 
the plane and flying off into 
reluctant exile. Chinese officials 
told him that if be returned to 
China, he would go back to jafl. 

Wei’s health - like that of 
many other Chinese political 
prisoners - has been ruined by 
prison. He suffers from neck 
pains, heart problems and high 
blood pressure, and he needs to 
supplement his brea thing with 
oxygen. “He used to need one 
tank of oxygen each week, but 
now it’s one tank every three 
days,” said his brother, Wei 
Xiaotao. Since last year, the dis- 
sident had been kept under 24- 
hour watch in a cell with two 
glass walls and a light which was 
never switched off, said his 
sister, Wei ling. 

Most of his years in prison 
have been spent in solitary con- 
finement. When be was paroled 
in 1993, he emerged much thin- 
ner and with only half his teeth. 
Photographs taken yesterday by 
the Wei family showed him 
looking chubbier. 

Wei has become the most 
prominent international symbol 
of repression in China. A for- 
mer electrician at Peking Zoo, 
he helped launch the 1978 
Democracy Will campaign, and 
was one of the founders of the 
modern dissident movement in 
China, although he remains 
relatively obscure within his 
own country. 

After nearly two decades 
incarcerated in Chinese labour 


camps and jails, the 47-year-old 
pro-democracy activist’s spirit 
does not seem to have been 
broken. “He is firm and un- 
shakeable. No situation would 
make him give up his pursuit 
and ideals.” Wei Ling said. “He 
thinks the sacrifices he has 
made for a just cause are 
worthwhile.” His brother de- 
scribed him as being “in high 
spirits”. He was in prison from 
March 1979 until his parole four 
years ago, and then detained 
again in April 1994 and 
subsequently sentenced for 14 
years for trying to “subvert” the 
government. 

Human rights groups in the 
West welcomed the release, 
but stressed it did not represent 
any easing on political freedoms 
inside China. A spokesman for 1 
Amnesty International said: 
“On the one hand he is free, on | 
the other be is forced into exile. 
This fits the pattern of China 
getting rid of its dissidents j 
without allowing the internal | 
space for dissent.” 

Wei, who has been nomi- 
nated repeatedly for a Nobel 
prize, owes his freedom to last 
month’s state visit by President 
Jiang Zemin to the United 
States. The Americans were 
disappointed that Peking had of- 
fered no human rights gestures 
in the run-up to the presiden- 
tial s ummi t. The state visit 
passed off relatively smoothly 
but by the time Mr Jiang left the 
US he was aware something 
might be necessary to cement 
Washington's polity of “con- 
structive engagement” and en- 
sure no delays in the promised 
return visit next year of Mr Clin- 
ton to Peking. The release of 
Wei is the opening gambiL 

Iris not the first time Wri has 
been used as a pawn in in- 
ternational relations. In Sep- 
tember 1993, after serving all 
but six months of a 15-year sen- 
tence for “counter-revolution- 
ary^ crimes, Wri was paroled in 
the hope that his early release 
might swing votes m favour of 
Peking’s bid to host the 2000 
Olympics. Other dissidents have 
been released in recent years as 
Peking lobbied for renewal of 
its Most Favoured Nation trad- 
ing status by Washington. 

US diplomats now hope 
other dissidents may be 


VICTIM OF DENG’S WRATH 


It is almost exactly 19 years 
since Wei Jingsheng emerged 
as an unlikely proponent of 
political change in China. 
When the “big character 
posters” started to appear in 
Peking at the end of 1978 in 
the short-lived “Democracy 
Will” movement, the contri- 
butions from Wei were 
among the most outspoken. 
“We want no more gods and 
emperors, no more saviours 
of any kind,” he wrote. 
“Democracy, freedom and 
happiness are the only goals 
of modernisation.” 

Wei launched a m a gaz ine 
to advocate what be called the 
“Fifth Modernisation” - 
democracy - a blunt rebuke 
to the Four Modernisations 
of Deng Xiaoping, the ar- 
chitect Of China’s ambitious 
reform programme. The 
yo ung firebrand did not 
mince his words: “The peo- 
ple must have the power to 
replace their representatives 
at any time so that these 
representatives cannot go on 
deceiving others in the name 
of the people,’” he wrote. 

Fbr a few months, Deng 
tolerated the Democracy 
W&H activists as a useful 
weapon against the diehard 
Maoists who had brought 
China to near ruin in the 
1966-76 Cultural Revolution^ 

_ . , m-irt. 


down on freedom of expres- 
skm was just as sudden as the 
brief flowering of dissent As 
the posters were torn down. 
Weft final appeal pitched ban 

against the most powerful 
ma n in China. 

“The people must xaam ' 
tain vigilance against Deng 
Xiaoping's metamorphosis 
into an autocrat,” he wrote. 
In March 1979 be was ar- 
rested and sentenced to L 
years in jail for "counter-rev- 


olutionary” activities. Deng 
was said to have insisted 
there should be no leniency. 

Neither Wfefs family back- 
ground nor bis personal ex- 
periences before 1978 fully 
explain the source for his un- 
wavering belief in Western 
democratic values and his 
stubborn refusal not to bow 
before the cruel might of the 
Chinese system. 

Wei was born in 1950, 
into a family of Mao loyalists 
in the centra] Anhui 
province. He belonged to 
the generation whose edu- 
cation was wrecked by the 
Cultural Revolution, playing 
his part first as a Red Guard, 
then as one of the radical 
youths sent to work in the 
countryside. Finally he joined 
the People’s Liberation 
Army. In 1973 he was de- 
mobilised and worked as an 
electrician at Peking Zoo. 

When he was first re- 
leased in 1993, Wei found that 
China bad changed enor- 
mously and most Chinese 
were more interested in busi- 
ness than politics. The gov- 
ernment tried to win over the 
country’s most single-mind- 
ed dissident, but Wei contin- 
ued to call, via the foreign 
media, for political reform 
and human rights. 

His decision to meet John 
Shattuck, a senior US gov- 
ernment human rights offi- 
cial brought his new-found 
freedom to an end. Soon af- 
ter the meeting in April 1994 
Wei was detained, and the fol- 
lowing year he was sentenced 
to 14year$jafi for conspiring 
to subvert the govemmenL 

Wfej always said be did not 
want to be sent into earile and 
the present Chinese govern- 
ment has no intention of 
ever letting Wei return. 

. — ■ Teresa Poote 



released as preparations are 
made for Mr Clinton’s return 
visit. The most high-profile 
detainee still in prison is now 
Wang Dan, the 28-year-old 
former leader of the studem-fed 
pro-democracy demonstrations 
in 1989. He spent four years in 
prison for that “crime” and 
continued to campaign for 
political change on his release. ■ 

Last year he was jailed for 1 1 
years for subversion. The New 
York-based Human Rights in 
China urged Mr Clinton to 
make the release of a group of 
27 Chinese and Tibetan dissi- 
dents a condition of his visiting 

China next year. Free at last; Wei Jingsheng, after a brief release in 1993. Now President Clinton says he would IBee to meet him 


Photograph: Reuters 
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jj^ Moliy was born prematurely and as a result was slow to develop. Her early learning 

difficulties resulted in her becoming frustrated and angry. Her parents were at a loss to 
know how to deal with her frequent tantrums and bad behaviour. 

IV Barnardo's pre-school centre helped Molly with individual speech therapy sessions 

WlL - and group activities, where she learned to express how she felt and to play with 

other children. But helping Molly was only half of the solution. Her parents 
were also counselled on how to encourage Molly’s development at home, and importantly - how to 
diffuse any explosive tantrums. Support from Barnardo's meant that Molly’s parents felt happy for her 

Often THE FIRST PRIORITY 
IN CHILD CARE 
IS HELPING THE PARENTS 

to start at a mainstream school, and Molly had the confidence to successfully make new friends. 
Molly’s case isn't, unique. Often, the best way to make sure a child has the chance of a happy 
childhood, is to give help and support to the family. We do this 


through counselling, support groups and local projects. 

. But most importantly, we can only do it through your help. If you 
would like to make a donation, please fill in the form below, or if you’d 
like to know more about Barnardo’s or about how to become a 

volunteer, please call us on 0800- 122 822. 

If children live with love, they see a future. 

-® Dorolhy 1^ Note. From Leim Whar Tlwy Lwe', puabhed bjr VVbrtnw Put**rg Co 
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Barnardo’s is. the largest children’s charity working in the UK, providing over 250 services for 30,000 children and young people. 


Yes, I’d liketo help. I enclose £15 £25! I Other £ .. 

Address : — — — 1 — 

Please mate your cheque payable to Barnardo's, or please debit the above amount from my: Mastercard 


Surname 


. fbstcode .. 


Visa ! ■ CAP Charity Card 


Card No: 


Signature : — — — — ,oda y' s date L— £ Please send me a receipt '■ 1) 

Please tick if you would prefer us not iopass your name on to other reputable fundraising organisations. 

Please return to: Bernardo* PO Box I. FREEPOST 1Y844, Ilford, Essex 164 IBR. Of every £1 Barnardo’s spends B7p goes directly to our childcare services. 


Expiry date 


Today's date 


Bamaidos 

R^.erct: CJ-.nr i, ; Jumtw 2 1 *250 
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The £26,000 saving to make a child go 34 miles to s 

Gnuw orhflr** clip « thf* onlv nie like them to cany on work- st^ool. Md it is th , 



Nine-year-old Eileen 
Grant may be the most 
expensive pupil in 
Britain's state schooling 
system. Highland 
Council fears it cannot 
afford the £26,267 a year 
it costs to teach her in 
the remote school where 
she is the only piqpfL 
Louise Jury looks at the . 
youngster's options. 


Two'S company: Highland teacher Mary Harris with her 
only pupa, nine-year-old Eileen Grant 


Eileen Grant lives with her 
parents, Isabel and Arthur, on 
a remote Scottish estate where 
Mr Grant is the head keeper. 
The local shops and doctor 

are 35 miles away in Helmsdale, 
which is the nearest village. The 
mail is delivered twice a week. 

For the past five years, 
Eileen has been taught by Maiy 
Harris at Loch Choire primary 


school where she is the only 
pupiL 

But last week Highland 
Council put the fate of the 

scfaodonahstaflOwhkhface 
closure as h endeavours to find 

savings of £14m. Councils 
throughout Britain face the 
dilemma of whether they can af- 
ford to keep open small schools 
much valued by their local 
communities. In England re- 
cently a proposal by Warwick- 
shire to dose many snail rural 
schools was fiercely contested 
by parents. 

Highland CoundTs educa- 
tion department is £1.6m over 
budget for this financial year 
alone. The closure idea has to 
go out to consultation but the 
option for Eileen if it goes 
ahead would be a 17-nule jour- 
ney to foe neighbouring primary 
school of Kinbrace. 

Isabel Grant, 49. said they 
h gd lived in their cottage for 21 
years and the area needed peo- 


ple tike them to cany on work- 
ing in plates others might shun. 

as inhospitable. 

They would be very worried 

for Eileen if she had to move 

schools to Kinbrace, particular 

in the winter months when 
they were frequently cut off by 
snowdrifts. 

There were no other chil- 
dren left in the area, which lies 

more than 100 miles from In- 
verness, and in two years’ time 
Eileen will be leaving to board 
at secondary school 50 miles 
away. “Couldn’t they wait un- 
til then?” she said. 

Mary Harris knows the haz- 
ards of bad weather. The Loch 
Choire estate owners have pro- 
vided a cottage where she stays 

when the weather is too bad for 

her to do the 70-mile round trip 
home to Helmsdale. 

She would not comment on 
the council's plans but said 17 
miles was clearly a long way for 
a primary aged pupil to go to 


school. And it is that distance 
which might prove the sticking 
point for the plan. 

Council spokesman Gordon 

Fyfc said Loch Choire primary 
was the only school with a su* 


de pupil, although several on 
possible hit list were very smaD. 
Provkfioga teacher andpay- 
iioaiini, and book bills 


ine heating and book bills 
brought the cost of educating 
Been to £26^67, agafostan av- 
erage Of £1.600 to £1.700 per 
pupil a year in the Highlands, 
the most remote mainland re- 
gion in Europe. 

But if the council agreed 

Loch Choire should dose, there 

will be one more hope for 
Eileen - the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, Donald Dewar. 

“Seventeen miles exceeds 
the normal limit so the derision 
would have to go to the Scot- 
tish Secretary, 1 ’ Mr Fyfe said-If 

the whole process took long 
enough, Eileen Grant could be 
a boarder by then anyway. 




TW walking into any polo dub (however modest) and asking if you 
can have a bit of a knock around. No chance. Even golf clubs these days 

have a waiting list longer than most people’s best tee shot. . 

One sport, however, is blissfully easy to get mto. The Renad 
Laguna KT Sport US. Thanks to the Renault Freeways 2 yearn 0% 
^ finance package’ and a year’s free .nsurance, you 

can be in the saddle sooner than you think. 

> Once there you’ll be able to enjoy all the 

IB gL kb/J comfort and luxuries that are traditionally the 


reserve of a privileged few - electric tilt and slide glass sunroof, leather 
bound steering wheel, sports seats and alloy wheels, rear spoiler and 

front fog lamps to name but a few. 

And the price of admission to this exclusive club? A mere £14,270 
on the road’ (or from £14,840 on the road! with the added luxury of 
air conditioning). With Renault Freeways, buying H\ 

a new Renault Laguna has never been so easy. mjf 

for further information and details of your 
nearest Renault Dealer telephone, 0800 52 51 50. 
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Investments place 
Oxbridge in big 
business league 
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Oxbridge colleges say 
government proposals to 
cut their public subsidies 
will mean they will have 
to charge top-up fees to 
students. But do they 
realty need to? fan Burrell 
reports that their wealth 
- invested in shares, 
farmland and property - 
rivals some of Britain’s 
best known companies. 


Lord Builur, the former master < 
ofTVinity College, Cambridge, 
once felt moved to state to a vis- 
iting ambassador: “Do you re- 
alise, your Excellency, that this 
college has produced more No- 
bel prize-winners than your 
entire country'. 1 " 

Trinity can now add a further 
boast which concerns finan- 
cial, rather than academic, 
achievement; the college has ac- 
crued wealth which outstrips 
that of listed companies like Ice- 
land foods. Allied Carpets and 
Dairy Crest. Its £3 10m invest- 
ment portfolio rivals that of the 
Body Shop. 

But Trinity is not alone 
among Oxbridge colleges in its 
opulence. St John’s, Cam- 
bridge, Christ Church, Oxford, 
and St John’s, Oxford, are uadi 
worth £90m. Between them 
the Oxford colleges have assets 
of around £lbn. 

The two universities are lob- 
bying to retain their additional 
£35m grant which they receive 
from the taxpayer to support 
their medieval collegiate system 
and individual tutorials. 

The subsidy equates to 
£5,800 of public funds for each 
Oxbridge student, nearly £2,000 
more than other universities. 
The system is being reviewed by 
the Higher Education Funding 
Council for England which will 
report this month. 

Sir Christopher Ball, who 


was influential in negotiating ^ 
grant increases for Oxford from 
the Government during the 
1980s, has said he now regards 
the fees as a “form of corrup- 
tion" and a “disproportionate 
investment in a small number 
of already privileged people*: 

But many of the Oxbridge 
colleges argue that every penny 
of their wealth is accounted for 
and that the loss of their addi- 
tional grant would mean they 
would be forced to become 
more elitist. 

The accounts filed by Trin- 
ity-all Oxbridge collegeswere 
obliged by law to publish their 
accounts this year, although 
most already made them pub- L 
lie - show how the college has 
learned to manage its finances 
wisely, since its founding by 
Henry VIII in 1546. The in- 
vestments generated an income 
of nearly £19m last year. 

But until as recently as 40 
years ago, Trinity’s assets were 
only £3.2m, which in today's 
prices is less than a fifth of their , . 
current value. • ' , ■ 

One of the key derisions 
which transformed the college's 
fortune was a deal negotiated by 
former bursar Tressiliaiii- 
Nicholas to buy far mland near . 
Felixstowe during the recession 
of the 1930s. It included a dock 
• whkh has grown into Britain's 
i biggest container port and gen- 
i crates £2m a year for the college, 
s In the 1960s, John Bradfldd, 
who succeeded Nicholas as 
- bursar, purchased land in Kent, 

1 which has been developed into 
s a business and science paric 
t within easy reach of the Chan- 
n nel tunnel. 

In the 1970s, Bradfield was 
o responsible for turning college . 
h land near Cambridge into a sd- 

0 ence park for young hi-tech' 
s. companies. The success of the 
*y pork was pivotal in persuading 
ig Bill Gates to announce this year 
ill that he was setting up a Mi- 
crosoft research and develop- 
io ment centre in Cambridge. 
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Helena Bonham 
Carter arrives at 
the Dorchester to 
be made into a 
movie star for 
the night 










: A 


How to become a movie star 
in six (not so) easy steps 


Helena Bonham Carter 
wanted to look the part 
for the London 
premiere of her new 
film ‘The Wings of the 
Dove’ on Wednesday. 
Tomsk) Blanchard watched 
the transformation.. . 
Photographs by 
Jillian Edelstein 


4pm The Dorchester HoteL 
Helena Bonham Carter, movie 
star and street urchin, is swig- 
ging water from a bottle of 
Evian, wandering from room to 
room in the palatial suite that 
is to be her dressing-room for 
the evening. She is wearing a 
pair of baggy trousers held on 
to her tiny frame by braces, an 
old jersey top and a pair of 
grubby white trainers. Her hair 


is sticking up all over the place 
and her finely-boned porcelain- 
pale face is without a single 
trace of make-up. She smokes 
in between mouthfuls of water. 

“Let’s see if it fits before we 
start," says Helena, stripping 
down to practical big knickers 
and a grey Calvin Hein sports- 

bra. She unzips the pink-edged 

clothes hanging bag to reveal a 
candy-pink taffeta corset top 


-. 1 , 

Imv/V ^ 



*] 


, _ . . .. j liefc Her hair israade to look thicker than it 

EES really is with the aid of a few hafir^pieces 


She takes her last free bt®***i night. 

as the tip is forced dosed . 


and long fish-tail skirt made 
specially for the star’s London 
F ilm Festival premiere of her 
new film. The Wings of the 
Dove. Across the gold Vivienne 
Westwood label is another 
narrow label with the word 
“special" embroidered in gold 
thread. 

Westwood’s business in pro- 
viding celebrities with gowns to 
wear to one-off events is grow- 
ing She dressed Elizabeth Shoe 
for Leaving Last Vegas, and 
made another pink confection 
for Kate Winslet to wear to the 
Academy Awards earlier in 
the year. 

Helena is tiny, but despite a 
fitting two days earlier, the 
skirt and top are even smaller. 
The dress was made in just 48 
horns. It looks as though some 
some goocLold-feibioned knee- 
i -Bhihe^fflall'^^® i t0ck.tedfc i - 

’.'inqbes are lir^axieri :: B!d:tfSM- ■ ' 
&eSfti&$gL 4ised ' to :* 

^ squeezed into cooetry. She is • 
also used tri- Joeing dressqd. 
completely out^lRepmgwith 
her- own dhara^feL-.Her per - 
sonal style is famously scruffy. 
She usually wednynst^a bit of 
make-up with some zat cover- . 
up”, and is more interested in 
comfort th an fashion. 

Tonight she has just anoth- 
er role to play. “Tm dressing up 
and pretending to be a movie 
star," she says. Her comfy 
- clothes will be stuffed into a 
plastic bag until the morning 
The dress, with its dicoUetagfi 

neckline, impossibly small waist 

and Marilyn style fish-tail skirt 
with ruffles of glittery net un- 
derskirts is pure Hollywood 
glamour and just the t hing . 
“Tm not innatdty glamorous. If 
it was left up to me, I would nev- 
er choose to wear a dress like 
this. But this is fantasy time.” 
450pm Make-up artist Louise 
Constad sets to work while 
Helena sneaks another ciga- 
rette. Constad is a make-up 
artist to the stars and has cov- 
ered spots and brushed powder 
on almost any celebrityyou can 
name, from Faye Dunaway to 
TinaTbrner. 

“What a palaver" laughs 
1 Helena at the project erf three 
hours of primping and preen- 
ing She might as well be back 
on the set of a movie, where she 
.spends lots of time with make- 
op artists. “You both have to 

sharea sense of humour and a 

taste in music because yon 


Ready for the big night. The transformation from street urchin to glamorous movie ^ 

tothree hours of hair and make-up and a pink taffeta evening gown made especially by Vhnenne Westwood 


have to spend a lot of time to- 
gether - 1 like show tunes," she 
says. For Wings, Helena spent 
a total of 10 weeks between hair, 
and TxakB-up filming in London 
and Venice, where, she spent 


She then sets to work sewing 
short pieces of hair into 
Helena’s own hair. It looks 
painful. “All that long hair I’m 
supposed to have, ifs^ctualfy 
in pool’s beat," *ays Helena^ 
blue varnish being applied to 
her nails. The hair-pieces are 
trimmed to fit in with Helena's 
own and the tiny pearls are 
threaded on to single strands. 


6.15pm “Hello my angel!" 
Helena’s innately glamorous 
silver-haired mum, Elena, 

: arrives to escort her to the pre- 
■TBiere.vSfie’s already seen the 
film twice. She is dressed in a 
plum -taffeta jacket and skirt 
made to her own design. Un- 
derneath, she swearing a white 
. ruffled blouse sbe picked up in 
Madrid. The Suit, she says, is an 


from too many takes in a moon- her nails. The hair-pieces are made to per own aesign. ui 
lit gondola. trimmed to fit in with Helena's demeatfa, she is wearing a whil 

Slowly Helena’s public fece own and the tiny pearls are . ruffled blouse sbe picked up i 
takes shape. Her eyes are dust- threaded on to angle strands. Madrid The suit, she says, is a 
edwith daric blue shadow and - _ • _ • ■ * 

a touch of sparkly glitter and 
her eyelashes grow thicker and . 
longer with each wave of the 

mascara wand. 

5.55pm “She’s not a hair- 
dresser at alt kite’s going to 
make a dies? now." Helena's 
reg ular hairdresser Carol Hero- 
mmgs k rummaging m a dress- 
ing-up box full of velvet flowers, 
threads ofbeads, feathers and 

ribbons. She pulls out a length 
of pink velvet ribbon, some seed 

am A a needle and thread. The actress as Kate Cray in *The Wings of the Dove* 


old failhfuL She has worn it to 
many a premiere. 

7.40pm Hair and make-up 
done, it's time to get dressed. 
Helena breathes her last free 
breath for the night and the zip 
is forced dosed. As sbe looks 
in the mirror and sees Helena 
the movie star, there is a ping. 
“I think something's gone," 
she cringps. “It might be your 
vertebrae," jokes Louise. The 
zip has broken but, thankfully, 
the buttons hold the corset to- 
gether. Mum takes a needle and 
thread just in case and they step 
out into the cold night, the au- 
tograph hunters and the wail- 
ing limousine. 

“Did she give you an auto- 
graph?" asks an onlooker. 
“No.” 1 reply. “But doesn’t she 
look fabulous?" 

‘The fl'htgs of the Dove' opens 
2 January 1998 nationwide 


From America 




Advanced 
medicine for pain 


Nothing is proven to 
work better for headaches 
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Salsa: apart from the 
groping, it’s perfect 
for single women 


“It’s perfect," says Caroline, 
30, who dances lambada 
auds salsa about three times 
a week. “It means I can go 
out any evening I like, on 

my own, enjoy myself, and 

keep fit at the same time.” 

She is talking about Latin 
American dancing, which 
has taken off bigtime in 
London during the last 
three years, providing single 
women with a hobby they 
can pursue independently of 
companions, male or fe- 
male. However, women who 
salsa are complaining about 
the number of men attracted 
by the perfect groping op- 
portunity. regarding women 
who dance Latin as easy tar- 
gets for, at a minimum, a 
night's fondling. 

At one bar in North 
London several months ago, 
three friends and I had an 
extremely unpleasant experi- 
ence. As we sat down a 
group of men began pester- 
ing us to dance. Two gave in, 
believing if we danced with 


BY LYNNE 
WALLIS 


them once, they would leave 
us alone. My partner began 
dancing much closer than 
even the salsa required, and 
when his hands moved onto 
my bum after 40 seconds I 
extricated myself from his 
embrace and made it back 
to the table before noticing 
my friend in difficulty with a 
small dark man who had his 
knee between her legs as he 
bent her over backwards, 
dearly regarding the whole 
business as a sort of pie- - 
mating ritual. 

Sexual harassment being 
rather bad for business, the 
Bar Lorca went into re- 
ceivership when single 
women stopped going, be- 
fore appointing Fiances Mc- 
Nulty who had previously 
run a grope-free dub in Is- 
lington. McNulty said: “It 
was vile when I came here. I 
thought, 1 can't believe this. 


So we briefed security to 
stamp on it and ask women 
who were rlanfnng with grop- 
ers if they were OK. Some 
women like it, you can't 
deny that - but most don’t 
Weve changed the lighting 
to make it less seedy and 
any pests are thrown out in- 
stantly.” 

Bar Lorca was previously 
run by Spanish men, and Ms 
McNulty says that a female 
boss and a gay male deputy 
have helped change the cul- 
ture. She also says a lot of 
the gropers are foreign men 
who have a different moral 
and sexual code and misread 
the signals the often-scantity 
dad dancers are sending 
out 

The Bar Madrid in (he 
West Hod of London has 
gone through phases of let- 
ting only couples and single 
women In after complaints 
about groping. The obvious 
advantage to the men with 
wandering hands, of course, 
is that if challenged they can 
insist any erotic movements 
or gestures are simply part 
of the dance. 

Caroline, who dances sal- 
sa and lambada, says you 
can spot men whose interest 
is not in the dancing a mile 
off. “Salsa dancers are usu- 
ally student types and they 
don't drink, while the grop- 
ers prop up the bar, and 
they tend not to be English. 

I hate it when they grab you 
close, and it hurts your back 
as welL I always wear 
trousers instead of little 
skirts, and 1 know who the 
gropers are now because I 
go to the dubs so often, so I 
just say no. 1 don’t want to 
intimidate guys who are be- 
ginners, but if they start 
grabbing HI push them 
away.” 

Perhaps these men as- 
sume we too are only after 
one thing. I found myself 
thinking, is it my dress, my 
shoes, what? I don’t go to 
trendy nightclubs these days, 
as I'm 38 and tend to feel 
too much Woe someone’s 
mum, but Tm sure if J did I 
wouldn’t have to worry 
about a skirt being too short 
or heels too high. ' 


GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED 
NOTICE TO CARDHOLDERS 


DICKENS 

RUSSELL & BROMLEY 
HIGH & MIGHTY 
UPTONS 

OWEN OWEN/LEWIS'S 
COUNTRY CASUALS 


MONSOON 
KWIK-FIT 
BUDGET TYRES 
GOLDSMITHS 


(EXCLUDING BUDGET ACCOUNTSI 


THE RATES OF INTEREST APPLICABLE TO 
THE ABOVE ACCOUNTS OPERATED BY 
GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED ARE TO BE 
INCREASED AS FOLLOWS:- 


FOR CARDHOLDERS PAYING BY DIRECT 
DEBIT THE MONTHLY RATE WILL BE 2.20% 
(EQUIVALENT TO AN APR OF 29a 
(VARIABLE]). FOR CARDHOLDERS PAYING 
BY ANY OTHER MEANS THE MONTHLY 
RATE WILL BE 2.33% (EQUIVALENT TO AN 
APR OF 31.8 [VARIABLE]). 


THESE RATES WILL BECOME EFFECTIVE 
ON 1 DECEMBER 1997 AND WILL APPLY 
TO ALL INTEREST BEARING BALANCES 
OUTSTANDING ON AND TO ALL 
TRANSACTIONS DEBITED 
FROM THAT DATE. 


THE FINANCIAL DETAILS IN 
CARDHOLDERS’ CREDIT AGREEMENTS ARE 
VARIED TO REFLECT THESE CHANGES IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF 
THOSE AGREEMENTS. 


GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED. 
REGISTERED IN ENGLAND NO. 1456283. 
REGISTERED OFFICE; 6 AGAR STREET, 
LONDON WC2N4HR. 

GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED IS AFFILIATED 
WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (USA] 
AND NOT CONNECTED WITH THE ENGLISH 
COMPANY OF A SIMILAR NAME 
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Artful eroticism 

for the discerning 
(and older) gent 
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A magazine devoted to the erotic 
and aimed at the more mature 
reader is to be put on sale to the 
public for the first time next 
week. It may be raunchy but, says 
Steve Boggon, tfsall in the best 
possible taste. 


_ and humourists sucb as^Y, 

T0P ^Suosceline Dimbleby anfc: - 
Auberon persuaded to^y 

^ K^pjTfantesiesfor the price; 


Of a free r" X.~ ca ^ m Anne 

” MsMaddmn^^p.. 

the maeazme from 
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They remember adolescent fumbles dm- distribute the magazine from 

ing the blitz and hanker for the days ofm- S _ newsagents in London and at 

^ent pranks at Oxford in the 1930*™* such as Black's, the 

probably read the Daily Tele&aph and fre- membere-onty — ^ ^ rh« fini bden 

quern London's best gentlemen’s dubs. 

Bat this week these top drawer chaps 
find themselves the target of a new mag- 
azine more likely to be found on the top 


azrnc uhhc um&ij iu in- 

sbeK. 7?ie Ewtic Print Society Review is comr 
ing out After two years of distribution to 
a select mailing list, the magazine will be 


sexual frolics ana contain toe 

some of the country’s top writers but it isn’t 

pornography — and that's official. 

“We’ve even had policemen friends look 
at our stuff and we have a letter from the 
Customs and Excise saying they regard it 
as art," said the Review's editor. Rowan 
Maddonon, 29. 

The reason is simple. The magazine is 
an offshoot of the Erotic Print Society 
founded four years ago by Old Etonian 
James Maclean, and it contains only art- 
work and writing In its nine previous sub- 
scrip don-only appearances, there has been 
only one photograph. And that was from 
the 19th century. Instead, there are paint- 
ings and drawings from 13th- and 19th-cen- 
tury artists such as Thomas Rowlandson 
and Aubrey Beardsley. Their work is 


Chelsea Ari Chib and the Cobdet. 

sassssseS-; 

it is presented these days, 

hanker after gentler, more mnocent an*, 
exotic times. , j 

-It’s an a bit haphazard at the moment? \ 
because we’re such a snail operation, top 

I used to work as a dogsbody 

and that made me realise that something? 
can work if the people involved truly 

what they’re doing." 

The 24-page first public edition, price* 
at £1, has a print run of 12,000 but Ms? 
Maclean hopes it will grow in popularity.'! 

“Wfe’ve been amazed at the success ofi .• 
the Review when it was essentially ontya- 
newsfetter,” he said. “The standard of peo-J 
pie we have been able to get to write for' ., 
us has been amazing, but I think peoplej 
realise that it's all very tasteful." 

Nevertheless, some of the illustrations) 
are a little strong for some people's tastes^ 

I.MB. ** rrmhIf*IYl rn Rfi. 


so newsagents may have a problem in do- * 

■ja» and Aubrey Beardsley. Their wore is riding where to stock it “We don’t regard 

0JHK/ amongthe prints now sold by Mr Madean, ourselves as a top shelf magazine and our 

3^5 48, to a mailing list of 30,000 clients. front covers are always veiy tame, said Mr. 

Jr \ ‘ ; ; V. * ‘.J TWo years ago, Mr Madean began up- Madean. “Mind you, the back page is a dif- 

. "■ * - I Hie k. nruyc uiith a in iartp rlu fftrftnf storv — lots of adverts for our 



Coming out: After two years of distribution to a select muling list, the Erotic Print Society Review 
Is be made available in newsagents Courtesy of The Erotic Print Society 


v j—. Mr Madean began up- 
dating his buyers with a free quarterly aun/ — *«*- *-• — « . 

newsletter. It was so good that some prints, and they’re a bit raunchy. So it could ■ jp^ »,i . 

clients began sending in money, believing be a bit of a problem. It mi g h t end up on-. • M ll 

it couldn’t possibly be free. the top shelf after alL" |wV 


Out on the oil prospecting frontier, 
it’s a struggle to stay clean, and green 


Should Britain cease 
offshore oil exploration 
to help prevent global 
warming? As 
Greenpeace complete a 
250,000-signature 
petition demanding a 
halt, Environment 
Correspondent Nicholas 
School visits the deep 
waters of the Atlantic 
frontier. 


It takes two hours of shudder- 
ing, noisy helicopter flight from 
Aberdeen to reach the Sedco 
Sovereign Explorer, contracted 
by US company Conoco to drill 
a well in water 2400 ft deep. 
Here, 100 miles north of ihe 
Outer Hebrides, is the edge of 
the Continental Shelf, where the 
shallower under-sea planes of 
Europe begin to fall away into 
the Atlantic’s abyss. The depth 
of water, storms and huge waves 
also put it on the edge of what 
is posable for exploiting any oil 
below the sea bed. 

Greenpeace says the o3 men 
should not be here at aH Its first 
lin e of argument is that oO and 
gas reserves sufficient to cause 
disastrous changes in climate 
and sea level have already been 
found around the world, so the 
hunt for more must stop while 
efforts to develop non-polluting 
alternatives must intensify. Its 
second is that the extreme con- 
ditions on the frontier make the 
risks of a life-damaging spillage 
too high. 

But BP and Shell have al- 
ready found oil on the frontier 
and 24 other companies, in- 
cluding Conoco, tewe govern- 
ment licences to explore and 
exploit any fields they find. 
"Hiis region is the great hope for 
the future of Britain’s offshore 
industry; it could keep thou- 
sands ofjobs and big export rev- 
enues far into the next century 
as North Sea oB and gas runs 
down. 

This summer Greenpeace 
made its point by occupying 
Radmil, a tiny isolated rock far 
out in the Atlantic, for several 
weeks. Then it attached thesur- 
vival pod its activists had shel- 
tered in to a BP exploration rig 
on the frontier for several days. 
It also obstructed the work of 


seasmic boats which shoot sound 
waves into the rock strata be- 
low the sea bed in a search for 
potentially oil-bearing forma- 
tions. And it fought and lost a 
court case In which it alleged 
that (he Government bad failed 
to comply with EU nature con- 
servation laws when it granted 
oD companies their frontier 
licences. 

All of this hectic and ex- 
pensive campaigning in the 
ran-up to the Kyoto Gimate 
Summit next month has had lit- 
tle noticeable effect on the new 
Government. Tony Blair, the 
Prime Minister, and John 
Prescott, his deputy, have ex- 
plicitly rejected Greenpeace's 
demand for a halt Undaunted, 
Greenpeace intends to hand a 
petition to Downing Street next 
week For which more than 
200,000 signatures have been 
collected so far, and it claims the 


support of several dozen MPs. 

Conoco, owned by the huge 
US Du Pont chemical group, 
spent thousands of pounds {ty- 
ing a small group of London- 
based journalists up to 
Aberdeen and then to the Sov- 
ereign Explorer last Friday, to 
show them bow seriously it 
took environmental concerns. 
But one thing the company re- 
fused to discuss was whether the 
rig had found any trace of oil. 
The 90 crew have been forbid- 
den to comment for reasons of 
commercial confidentiality. 

A lubricating mixture of 
chemicals and water known as 
drilling mud is constantly cir- 
culated down the hole as the 
drill bit screws into the earth. 
The mud comes back to the sur- 
face carrying rock cuttings 
which arc then filtered out and 
dumped into the sea, along 
with some of the mud clinging 



Digging deep: The Sovereign Explorer oil rig 100 miles 
north of the Outer Hebrides 


to them. These liquids used to 
contain toodc oils, but they are 
now water-based and far less 
harmful to life, says Conoco. 
Besides, by the time they reach 
the sea bed half a mile below 
they are very thinly dispersed. 

TUo vessels are constantly on 
station near the floating rig. one 
a support ship for emergencies 
and the other for any oil 
spillages. For much of the time, 
however, the sea is too choppy 
to put down floating booms to 
contain the oil which, in cairn 
conditions could then be sucked 
up. The vessel carries chemical 
dispersants to break up any spilt 
oil, but these would probably 
only be used for a big spill that 
had some chance of reaching 
the coast For smalt spills, the 
best environmental option is 
thought to be letting them dis- 
perse naturally. 

Conoco says it has searched 
for Lophelia, the deep, cold wa- 
ter coral found along the 
Atlantic framierwhich Green- 
peace says is at risk from oil ex- 
ploitation, and on which it 
based its court case. So far, 
using side-scan sonar and re- 
mote-control submarines with 
cameras and bright lights, the 
company has found none of the 
coral around the Sovereign Ex- 
plorer. But the television pic- 
tures reveal plenty of other Jifc 
swimming and crawling along 
the muddy, sunless seabed, in- 
cluding a five -ft shark. Dolphins 
and pilot whales have been 
seen from the rig at the surface. 

As for the dangers of ex- 
treme wind and wave, the rig 
has encountered two gales with 
wind of more than 70 mph 
since arriving on station in 
August. It heaved up and down 
30 feet but stayed in place, 
thanks to eight 12-tonne an- 
chors attached to one and a half 
miles of chain and cable. 

Ian Blood, Conoco's UK 
head of exploration, accepts 
that the increasing use of oil and 
gas was likely to alter climate 
and that alternatives had to be 
developed. "They will take their 
place in the market eventually, 
20 to 30 years out," he said. In 
the meantime, it was up to vot- 
ers and politicians to decide if 
they wan ted the very significant 
changes in lifestyles and aban- 
doning fossil fuels involved, he 
said. “It’s not for a company like 
us to tell the public what to do." 
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NOTICE OF 


VARIATION OF 


INTEREST RATES 


With effect from 1 December 1997, 
for both new and existing customers, 
the following rates will increase to: 


Mortgage Rate 8.70% per annum 


100% Mortgage Rate 9.20% pet annum 


Flexible Choice Mortgage Rate 7.95% per annum \ 
Royal PremfeT Mortgage Rate 7.95% per annum : 


Existing arrangements apply for 
Centralised Mortgage Services customers. 


S i The R oyal Bank 
of Scotland 


nie Royal Bank of Scotland pic 

tegsteredOITItt; 36 St. Andrew 

Re 9 istere d In Scotland No. 90312 
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Win the full set Of MGM Bond Films and a 
Sony SLVE220 Video Recorder - 




Do not miss this one onnammin. 

io wmtbe full colleciiooof SJS 

teen films, all featuring the in fa 
mous breath-raking S£unrs"d^fe 
weapons and sexy 
unique to Bond, lines ^ . .Z 
^famous secret agSHn ^ 


Tb enter this co 

564 UM7, answer the 
jouowing question on fine leaving 

your name and fen address: ’ 

Which film saw PieraeBrosnairti 
driwrt as Bond. 


£d»teTo!?Hr mi*? 

OapposST, A View u» 


^So P „T?L^o“ P ^ 

Recorder - including multi-hanS 
remote control 

name just a few of its 10 
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Not so much a party animal, more a party pooper 
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Martin Bell rents a little cottage in Great • 
Budworth, a sweet, cobbled village in . 
what is now his Cheshire et)nstjtU£Hcy^Thfr , 

cottage is 300 years old with lovy, e^po^d 

beams. “Ouch!" he exclaims, as he bangs ■ 
his head on our way in. This must be some 
little survival trick he picked up in Bosnia. 

He offers tea, bnt then retracts because 
he doesn’t have any milk. Would I accept 
a gin instead? Not half, 1 reply. We had 
spent a good portion of the momingwith 
the Friends of Handforth Station. People 
who are friends with stations, I now know, 
wear zdpped-up anoraks with tightly laced- 
up hoods and don’t mind rain and get ex- 
cited about plans to renovate waiting 
rooms. A gin might perk me up nicely. It 
might even warm me up. Martin seenK per- 
fectly contented, though. The Friends of 
Handforth Station are “the salt of the earth, 
don’t you think?” 

|| He pours himself a whisky, then settles 
at the kitchen table to open his mail. First 
off. does he wish to partake in the annu- 
al Brain of Budworth Quiz? No, be thinks 
not. “Not my scene, really.” Next, would 
he please sell the enclosed raffle tickets for 
some local good cause? No. he wont. I 
mst don’t have the time. TO buy them all 
instead.” Then, will be jump on a plane to 
Iraq and do glamorous and brave things 
as whizzy bullets speed about? No, only jok- 
ing. He doesn't get requests like that any 

more. The next is actually a request to open 
some forthcoming donkey derby. Martin 
will probably accept Uw J 

already done one donkey derby and “U was 
so sweet it brought tears to «***-*£ 
he doesn't think it’ll be necessary to take 

along a satellite link. .. 

He insists he doesn’t miss his old Ufe 
in the least When he was asked to stand 
against NeD Hamilton he 

^orthepiddng.hem^mttattheBK 

had probably bad enough of hnn - ^ 
didn’t know what to do with me any 
more'-just as he’d had enough of mem. 
He is much against the increasing Mur- 

£££>’ BBC News which means, 

he claims, eveiything must begeared to- 
gwarts commercial advance. He xmt im- 
pressed with the „ew M-horn «ahoa K 
seems to me ertraordinaiy tha t the BBC 

is celebrating 75 years wrth the btggpst waste 



DEBORAH 

ROSS 

TALKS TO 
MARTIN BELL 


plants. He is having a pee with the toilet 
door wide open. The thing about Martin 
Bell is that he really doesn’t care who gets 
to see what And I get to see quite a bit, 
as it happens. Actually, cancel out that 
Strindberg nonsense. He would go down 
rather well at the WindmilL He might even 
make a Chippendale, if only he could be 
encouraged to dance ... 

Yes, he is very open, which is what made 

him the perfect anti-sleaze candidate. He 
doesn't even seem to have any hidden 
depths. By this, I don’t mean he is stupid. 
He isn’t, by any means. He just seems rel- 
atively uncomplicated and, yes, good. 

Tagrwwric, he met Neil Hampton for the 
first time. They met at Martin’s office in the 
House of Commons. Neil is now Martin’s 
constituent Neil wanted Martin’s help in 


the worst thing you’ve ever done? “Yes.” 

Our day had actually started much ear- 
lier, at 930am, in the public library in the 
village of Handforth where Martin holds 
a surgery once every two months. He ar- 
rives with Pauline, his constituency man- 
ager. Pauline is a retired lady priest who 
wears a dog collar and carries a mobile 
phone. Martin, of course, turns up in one 
of his white suits. He has several, ranging 
from “pure while to off white". He start- 
ed wearing them after he wore one once 
in a war zone and didn’t get hurt. 

The surgery goes on until noon. There’s 
a nutter who complains the council are ha- 
rassing him over the unkempt state of his 
garden. “It’s upsetting my elderly mother,'’ 


of resources in those 75 years. What we 
need is less news, not more news.’ 7 These 
days, he likes Terry Wogah and Radio 2 
Before he was approached he had nev- 
er considered becoming a politician. 
Hadn’t even voted for years. So what ap- 
pealed to him? “The novelty, I suppose." 
The novelty? Surely if he’d been after nov- 
elty he could have just danced naked on 
the at the WindmilL which would have 

not only been novel, but also over with in 

one night instead of five years. Tm not very 

gpod at dancing,” he replies. 

I suppose some people might argue there 

are no flies on Martin because he has bated . 

them to death. Gatainly, he is not very jokey 
and has a verv big, solemn face. He would 
look good in a Strindberg play. 

Anyway, mail dealt with, he lumbers off 

He has osteoarthritis of both hips - 
brought on, he thinks, by years of wearing 
BBC body armour- and walks slowly and 
painfully like some sad, old circus bear. A 
watery, tinkling sound comes from the next 
room. I assume he is watering the plants 
because that’s why we’ve come here. “I 
must pop back to water my plants,” he had 
said after Handforth Station. I wander af- 
ter him, gin in hand. He is not watering the 


Commons Committee on Standards and 

Privilege Martin has agreed. He wiD be rais- 

. mg a question about it today in the House. 
Martin could not turn him away. “He is my 
constituent, phis a very desperate and 
troubled man. He’s been savaged by his en- 
emies. He’s been savaged by his friends ...” 
But deservedly so, surety? “He did seem to 
have an expansive lifestyle, but perhaps 
Thatcher just threw up those sorts of peo- 
ple.” Martin does not lead an expansive 
lifestyle. He rents this cottage, and still has 
a house in London, but that’s about ft. There 
is nothing in iris bathroom apart from a 
green slab of something embossed with 
“Taiiy” in the soap dish. I think it’s the sort 
of soap you're meant to scrub shirt collars 

with, but Martin uses it on his face. No won- 
der he has quite a rough complexion. 

Has he ever done anything he is 
ashamed of? Yes, he confesses. It was in 
1983, when the BBC was very interested 
in minor royals, and there was a rumour 
about the father of some duchess having 
fought alongside the Germans in the war. 
Martin, then in Washington, was dis- 
patched to Industry, Illinois, to talk to the 
duchess’s sister. “1 felt a real creep. The 
story was not in the public interest al alL 
I was just playing the good soldier." He 
found the sister, who was nursing a hus- 
band dying of cancer. He got the quotes 
' and sent them back. “I prayed the satel- 
lite would fail, but it dido L” And that’s 


The thing about Martin 
Belt is that he realty 
doesn’t care who 
gets to see what. And 
I get to see quite a 
lot, as it happens 


he says. “Oh, she lives with you, then,” says 
Martin. “No, but it’s still upsetting her." 
There’s a CSA case, a father who claims 
he is paying too much towards the main- 
tenance of his children. “Tm an expert when 
it conies to getting on with ex-wives,” re- 
assures Martin, who has two. Lastly, it’s a 
woman worried about nuclear waste. 
"You’ve brought his problem to the right 
maul I was on Three Mile Island! Tm the 
most irradiated MP there is.” He promis- 
es all his constituents that he will write to 
the relevant authorities. Afterwards, it’s off 
to the station, so it really is just one thrill 
after another. How does he bear it? “It’s 
all part of life’s rich tapestry," he replies. 
“And I can really help people." 

Cfertainly, he is beginning to find his feet 
Last week, he attadeed Labour in the House 
over the Formula One business, which he 
agrees is “shoddy" and “disappointing”. The 
attack. was good, he says, because it proves 


once and for all “I am an independent and 

not some Labour stooge" He has never met 
Tony Blair and although he was recently in- 
vited to a reception at Number 10, he 
couldn't go because “I had a prior en- 
gagement to speak at the Cheshire Ladies' 
Tangent Club". Does be have any policies 
yet? “The wonderful thing about being an 
independent is that you don’t have to have 
policies.” How will he vote, say, when it 
comes to the ban on fox hunting? “I won’t 
be voting for it. I'm a libertarian. I am here 
to defend people’s liberties.” Oh come on, 

I say. Surely democracy is as much about 
denying people liberties as awarding them. 

1 mean, would you award people the lib- 
erty to attend public hangings? He accepts 
I have a point. Usually, I am not so dever. 
It must be the gin. 

He was born in Suffolk, the grandson 
of Robert Bell, one-time news editor of 77a? 
Observer, and son of Adrian Bell, farmer, 
author and compiler of the first ever 
Tunes Crossword. “He was a wonderful 
man. He was very clever, but very shy. He 
would spend hours in bis study, groaning 
a lot He had opinions about everything, 
and liked being known as the sage of Suf- 
folk.” His mother was a fine person, too. 
“She was very gentle, very lovely. Every- 
one adored her. The only time I ever saw 
her angry was when my father died. How 
dare be die and leave her alone? He had 
been her whole life. They were absolute 
best friends.” When Martin appeared on 
In The Psychiatrist's Chair, Dr Anthony 
Clare tried to relate the serenity of his child- 
hood to his later taste for war. Did he need 
to expose himself to danger to compensate 
for having had such an easy ride through, 
his early years? Martin dismissed all this 
as “psychobabble” then as now. 

He was dispatched to boarding school 
at eight because there were no good 
schools locally. His parents, who were not 
affluent by any means, had to make a lot 
of sacrifices to pay the fees. They never 
went on a holiday, as far as he can re- 
member. To pay them bade, he worked very 
hard, and went on to get a double first is 
English at Cambridge. He rather regrets 
this double first now. “I should have spent 
more time having fun. I was always slav- 
ing away. There was footlights and ama- 


teur dramatics and politics but I never did 
any of iL” Girls? “Only in the most desul- 
tory way.” When did he first lose his vir- 
ginity? “1 am not going to reveal that 
because I was very late, and I don't want 
to expose myself to contempt and ridicule." 
So he does have a secret. But I doubt there 
will be questions in the House about iL 

He married a woman called Helen 
when he was 31, and had two daughters, 
Melissa and Catherine, who are both very 
beautiful. “Yes, aren’t they?” Melissa, of 
course, packed in her job at Reuters to be- 
come Martin’s PR manager during his 
campaign. “She offered her services after 
that business with Christine Hamilton on 
Knutsford Heath." He thought he had lost 
the election there and then. “I came 
across as a hopeless amateur, which I was. 
But I now realise the people of Tatton 
wanted a hopeless amateur, raLher than 
a professional politician." He is a good fa- 
ther, 1 think. “My daughters are the best 
thing I ever did. I like having them 
around. I like their company.” 

This firrt marriage broke up after 10 years 
because he fell for an American TV reporter. 
“So, yes, my fault entirely." Guilt? Yes. “I 
can only put it down to the foolishness of 
youth.” He married her but it lasted only 
four years. He currently has a lady friend 
and “has not ruled out” a third marriage. 

Anyway, he’s gpt to go and give a talk 
at some Royal Television Society do in 
Manchester. Can he give me a lift to the 
station? Yes please, I say, clambering into 
his Rover which is full of rubbish and gifts 
from constituents. No, not cash-stuffed en- 
velopes, just books on the Cheshire coun- 
tryside and big posters showing the 
scholastic achievements of various local 
schools. He doesn’t think they need reg- 
istering. Yes, be did once hear from Al 
Fayed. He called Martin when Martin an- 
nounced he was standing. “He wanted to 
know if there was any way he could help 
me with my campaign. I told him he could 
help me by steering clear until after 
polling day.” He drops me at the station. 
It is dark. “Thank you veiy much for a love- 
ly night, Mr Martin Bell, MP," I say in my 
loudest voice. “Same time next week. 
Same rates?" He speeds off. Whoosh! A 
good man, but not very jokey, like 1 said. 



DINAH 
h HALL 


Women 
of my age 

start 

shoplifting 

undesirable 

things 


“Just do your best - it’s really 
not at all important. Well, apart 
from the £42,000 it will save us 
in school fees ...” 

No; this wasn’t another 
BBC2 documentary about 
pushy parents, this was us, set- 
ting off for the first entrance 
exam of the season: the neigh- 
bouring borough’s grammar 
schooL Tb get in, according to 
local Icgpnd, our child has to 
come in the top 1 per cent: How- 
ever, the fact that they only mea- 
sure IQ iii the fora of reasoning 

tests is a good let out for par- 
ents like myself. “You see, they 
take no account of creative in- 
telligence. Now if only they 
would interview him, or prefer- 


n 


ably us, we could tell them all 
about his completely untutored 
love of ancient history ...” 

At the gates children were 
cruelly ripped from their par- 
ents’ arms and placed in march- . 

ing lines, by spotty Gauleiters. 
“Mum,” called mine in plaintive 
tones as he was led -away. I 

fought my way through to him, 
thinking he’d hada hist minute 
attack of nerves or wanted to 
check out the difference be- 
tween a rhomboid and a paral- 
lelogram, but no, his final 
request was that I look after his 
Tamagotchi The other parents 
looked at me with undisguised 
disdain, but actually I think it a 
very good sign that he wasn’t 


looking all pale and anxious and 
that his nurturing instincts were 
still well to the fore. Anyway, Via 
not at all sure about this school 
- the prospectus has a photo- 
graph of a group of boys in the 
playground peering earnestly 
over each other's shoulders at 
a textbook. Itisdeariyaschod 
without a sense of humour. 
And that is why we shall not be 
sending our son there -it has 
absolutely nothing to do with 
him not getting in. 

Wiffi two hours to kill, I de- 
rided to indulge in a bit of re- 
tail therapy, and went to test my 
fashion sense in Marks & 
Spencer. It was much more ex- 
citing when M&S stuff was 


completely ghastly - it was then 
a real achievement to find some- 
thing that was nice by mistake. 
Now about 20 per cent of their 
stock isreafly great, 60 per cent 
is almost there and the rest is for 
your mother in law. But it re- 
quires the nose of a Conde 
Nast fashion hound to distin- 
guish between the really great 
and the almost there. If you find 
yourself hovering in front, of 
racks of Alpine-style sweatees, 
desperately trying to remember 
whether snowflakes are new- 
nerd and communing with the 
signs abore them -“yes. that re- 
alty is Outstanding \hhie”~t^ 
you are in severe danger of get- 
ting it wrong. Or posribly going 


through a middle-age crisis. In 
my case this was confirmed by 
finding two huge pairs of alien 
knickers in the bag with the 
school trousers that I had 
bought. This is what happens to 
women of my age - the slight- 
est stress and they start shoplift- 
ing undesirable things like Royal 
Doulton figurines and size IS 
knickers. Fortunately, 1 re- 
membered seeing the knickers 
at the till - the assistant must 
' have swept them into the bag 
with my legitimate purchases. 
That very same day a friend of 
mine walked all the way down 
London’s Kings Road with a 
Marks & Spencer velvet body 
still on its hanger attached to her 


coaL Nobody said anything to 
her.jist in c:Ke it was a new rat- 
ion and commenting on it would 
make them look stupid She was 
mortified of course (“It was a 
horrible colour, and the wrong 
see”), but il does make you won- 
der how much involuntary 
shoplifting goes on. 

We’ve solved the Gulf crisis. My 
son briefly emerged from his 
teenage torpor the other day to 
ask if the UN seni weapons in- 
spectors to America. Feel this 
sense of playground logic may 
have evaded Clinton and Blair 
in their effort to exhaust all 
diplomatic routes. A peerage 
will do nicely, thank you. 
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The crisis 


that put a love affair on the skids 


^Iratel 
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Another modicumof innocence hasbeen 
stripped away, as F Scott Fitzgerald (met 
put it when describing the arguments that 
gradually destroy a love affair. Yes.Tbny 

Riair apologised, but as lovers oftenaperf- 

_ • £ ■ flt 'a m li i ir ' - 


• comnntment to further donations”? No, 
, he said, m would have been bizarre if the 
Moke had been h a worse position as a 
result of donating totheLabour Party.” 

' Ur. Tfafria «wp&i i » fc rSrihat han- 
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would be interpreted. •» T '! 

The question is, if he had known what 1 :; 

afosstherewouldbe,whatwouMtefe • 
done diffe rently? Would he havemSist-- 
ed that the ban on tobacco sponsorship 
should apply to Formula One atopgwM 
every other sport? He says not, tfthtiSgb 

there has been a bit of squirming on the,; 

and a hint of another policy S-beiuLIt is . 
possible that the Government might seek, 
to give motor racing 10 years to go 
smoke-free, rather than an open-ended 
exemption. 

Wbuld he have refused to meet Benue 
Ecclestone, who had given Labour £Lm, 
aud, the Prime Minister told On The 
Record yesterday, who had “made a firm 


rw, JA WUUHiU 

"^j^when"yoa avotogrvetig the appear- 
jaa££ of a conflict of inferesL Douglas 


a masuty nmuscrasiQi»^a» wuo ww 

ah economics jcnhijafist& ^ Shafting the 
door would 

l»nw~F>ftAn than Labour 

■ Mng fflm woife changed 

its poScy m a Way^jnttla^s the formula 
One magnate. AsthfcWag^ have pointed 
ouL Mr EcdeStone gbtaltwibmgsia: the 

U-tum he wanted ^luS HHjixey back. 

Would the Prime Minister have sought 
the advice of EttncsMan, Sir Patrick Ntafl, 
any earlier? No, because that had been 
done “ rmm Rftiafely”. Let usnot quibble: 
thw Imtw m Sir Patrick went four days after 
the decision to exempt FonnuLa One was 
taken, during winch time TfcssaJowell was 


being hung outto dry over her husband's 
motor-racing interests and press officers 
were allowed to deny knowledge of ao- 
natsjss from Mr Ecclestone. The pomt is 
that Sir Patrick's predecessor. Lord Nolan, 
should have been consulted before the 
decision w» taken- Mr Blair wrote to 
Rank Dobson, the Secretary of State for 
Health. the day after his meeting with Mr 
Ecclestone to ask for the special problems 
. of formula One to be considered If be 
had handed back the money beforehand 
the decision would have been seen to be 
- .biunuJi it would no doubt have 


yesmeiay that ^ 

aiviitt the possibility ot A,, thft rime 


the letter was setu x • con- 

original donation 0^1®* >^ ffer of 

farther money.madoom^ ^ foe 


jmpgiuoi, oiuivu^u *» — 

been criticised on other grounds. 

• It is not simply the timing of the mis- 
sive to Sir Patrick which was wrong, how- 
ever* but its contents. Drafted by Jonathan 
PowelL the Prime Minister's chief of 
staff, and approved by Mr Blair himself, 
although signed by Tbm Sawyer. Labour s 
general secretary, this is the “smoking let- 
ter” of the affair. It is a thoroughly eva ' 
. sive document. Mr Blair explained 


furthermoney.ma aoom« ^ 
Sir Patrick into let^ ffi^y 
£lm while confirming its deas 
down further donations^ con- 

Mr Bi a nsundcreta^^ itsm0 r a i 
cept of a conflict of mte ^ gance 

Sines, 

ofC^nservaUve.nun^erawer ye 

Of course it is better ffiatthe^^. 


21 months alter me But 

which was the Conservative p^itmn 

none of what we know now was 

— ^VS=£r« 


^backaftertlieto®"- 

hand te ““^offlorai p«*iV- , 

does not Hair though 

No one doubts _ 

hewastI SfSublic apoW • 

interest. p in the formed. 

land of minister, who spote . - 

Tboy Banks, thespaj^ ^thinkabilily of .... 

^ueaky dooe.tSf 

He did u° l transgressor through the . ^ 
ag^ Wtne- 1 

am not like tbo» „ enoug h and realise 

ssss-sKr* . 
’*K££zs 22£'~ 

currency over ^ away, and the 

erof innocence is stripped away, 
love affair loses its magic. 
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Post letteisto Letters to the Editor 
LS mfvbce dited for length and clanty. 


LETTERS 


Smoke of battle 


Sir With all the brouhaha sur- 
rounding tobacco sponsorship 
of Formula One, it is too easy 
to forget that what is important 
is whether or not tobacco spon- 
sorship of sport does encourage 
people to smoke. 

With me, it certainly did. 
Aged 10, 11 or 12, 1 was very 
keen to smoke, and only be- 
cause I was obsessed by For- 
mula One. The only brands I 
wanted to smoke were JPS 
and Marlboro. JPS because I 
was seduced by the glossy black 
Lotus cars with the gold logos, 
and Marlboro because in 1976 
James Hunt, driving the red and 
white Marlboro McLaren, was 
the ultimate Boy's Own hero. 

It was inevitable then, that 
when I first had the opportu- 
nity to smoke, which was when 
I went away to boarding school, 
I took to it like a duck to wa- 
ter, and only managed to stop 
ten years later. 

PIERS TAYLOR 
Oaksey, Wiltshire 
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Sir If, as we are told, donations 
to political parties are never 
made in order to influence po- 
litical decisions but are mere- 
ly indicative of the donor’s 
support for at least some of the 
recipient’s policies, there seems 
to be a simple way out of the 
dilemma. The state should set 
up an independent body, 
through which, by law, all po- 
litical donations would be chan- 
nelled. The money would be 
passed to the recipient without 
any indication of its source. 
MICHAEL GREEN 
Birmingham 



- •• my 

iury reform ^ 

Hewitt (letter, UNo- 

vemoer) that the present-system , 
is unsatisfactory, but I would 
not agree that all jurors should 
be lay magistrates. I would 
prefer a combination of pro- 
fessionals and members of the 
public. This would have been 

beneficial. . _ „ 

A suggestion made py a 

member of our jury was that . 

there should be a period of ju- 

rors question time beforere- 
timment, when the jurycoukiasK 

questions ol judge and counseL 

One jury member felt she was 

too young to t ake the necessary 

decisions; perhaps there should 
be a lower age limit of 30. 

SANDRA BOUGHT ON 
Sidcup, Kent 


m 
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Irish in Great. War 
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Sir. Does anybody make a do- 
nation, large or small, to a po- 
litical party without 
self-interest? It may be hopes 
for higher pensions, better 
quality education or a more 
favourable business climate. 

Would it not be refreshing 
to hear an admission from gov- 
ernment that many decisions in 
life, especially political ones, are 
a matter of expediency and 
compromise? We have a bril- 
liant industry in this country 
making the best racing cars in 
the world and there is the 
strongest case for protecting it 
- donations or no donations. 
TOM KAREN 
Lechworth, Hertfordshire 


stituency level, where the local 
agent is personally liable under 
law, but meaningless on a na- 
tional basis. 

Even given the most sophis- 
ticated accounting procedures 
(unlikely in Smith Square or 
Mfflbank), it would take months 
to produce audited accounts. If 
the victorious party were then 

found to be over the limit by an 

Ecclestone or two, would the 
election be null and void? Or 


to put forward their side of the 
argument? 

RICHARD DAVIS 
London Nil 


election be null ana voiai w 
would they pay the money back? 
Or would the runners-up be de~ 

J thd minnWS? 


Sir. Now Benue Ecclestone 
has had his money back, can 
Lab our voters have their man- 
ifesto commitment back, too. 

If the tobacco companies 
and their friends haven’t paid 
for a favour, why should they 
receive it? 

NR BASSETT 
London N19 


dared the winners? 

TONYHAKEN 
Wcvenhoe, Essex 


Sin A limit on party campaign 
expenses is enforceable at con- 


Sin On the one hand the Gov- 
ernment is reported to favour 
state funding for political par- 
ties. On the other, Gordon 
Brown announced that a £12m 
grant is to be sought from Eu- 
rope to “educate" the British 
about the single currency. Any 
chance of William Hague and 
chums receiving a s imil ar sum 


Meanwhile, in the pub 

Sir The latest proposals from 
Action on Smoking and Health 
(“Smokers face American-styte 
prohibition”, 10 November) 
raise the question of whattj® 
effect of prohibition would be 
on British pubs and restaurants. 

In 1996, the Campaign for 
Real Ale published detaDs of 
a survey on this issue, cameo 
out by the East Midlands 


Brewing Association. This 
found that 53 per cent 
favoured the introduction of 
no-smoking areas, with the re- 
mainder against Only 9 per 

cent supported a total ban - not 

so much a silent majority as a 
strident minority. 

In Toronto, a US-style ban 
was partially relaxed because of 
a 30 per cent loss of business. 

It is right to question the mo- 
tivation of people who cannot 
or will not tolerate tobacco 
smoke and yet seek work in a 
pub. Hus is about as convinc- 
ing a someone with acrophobia 
asking for a job as a steeplejack. 
DAVID J ANDERSON 
Wakefield, 

West Yorkshire 


Power to the GPs 


Epidemic 

Sir. Is it me, or am I seeing the 
word “ubiquitous"’ everywhere 
these days? 

JOHN MITCHELL 
Hertford 


Sir. While the broad thrust of 
the proposed NHS reforms re- 
vealed in The Independent on 12 
November is to be welcomed, 
they arise a number of concerns. 

Reducing bureaucracy and 
abolishing the competitive 
ethos that forces hospitals to try 
in effect to pul each other out 
of business can only be good. 
Transferring the power to set 
clinical priorities to those who 
most folly understand the prob- 
lems is also good, but to give al- 
most complete budgetary 
comrol to one section of the 
NHS - general practitioners - 
ma v produce new problems. 

While GPs have perhaps 
the best overview of the local 
population's needs, nursing and 
allied health care staff and hos- 
pital doctors will have an equal- 
ly valid perspective. To exclude 
all these others from spending 
decisions would risk recreating 
many of the antagonisms that 


existed in the days when pow- 
er to influence spending was 
seen to rest disproportionately 
with hospital consultants. 

Moreover, GPs are the only 
individuals in the NHS who, in 
theory, can gain financial prof- 
it from the allocation of NHS 
funds to facilities in which they 
have a financial interest. If they 
arc to have significant bud- 
getary control or the NHS, con- 
sideration should he given lo 
making them salaried employ- 
ees, in line with everyone else. 
Dr ANDREW A JEFFREY 
Roadc. Northamptonshire 


menl problems in general prac- 
tice and there is doubt whether 
wc will soon have enough GPs 
left on the front line treating pa- 
tients. I [see ms folly to divert GP 
time into commissioning unless 
you increase the number of GPs. 
1 am a front-line GP and I train 
new GPs. 1 suggest the Gov- 
ernment starts by looking close- 
ly at the number of recruits to 
general practice and the man- 
agement training they receive. 
ANITA CAMPBELL 
Sheffield 


Sin Geraldine Burke (letter, 1 1 
November) reports finding the 
monument at Ypres to the Irish 
who died in 1914-18. 1 remem- 
ber many gravestones in Galway 
lar ked wiffi the honours a Con~ 
naught Rangers and Old IRA”. 
The paradox rests in the mass 
of “southern” Irishmen who 
fought in die Great Whr for, as 
their parliamentary leadership 
told them, “the rights of small 
nations" like Belgium and by 
implication Ireland. 

Put this with the facts that 
there were more “southern" 
than ‘‘northern” battalions in the 
battle of the Somme, that 
Unionist shibboleth, and that in 
the Second World war there 
were more recruits from the Iridt 
Free State than from Northern 
Ireland, and you may recognise 
why I do not wear a poppy. 

Great numbers of Irish 
fought, in passing, for this coun- 
try in 1914-18 but essentially for 
a freedom which was then de- 
nied them when they returned. 
M A MARTIN 
London SW19 


Biblical beards 


Sir. 1 applaud the Government’s 
intention lo move away from the 
NHS internal market and give 
budgets for hospital, primary 
and community care lo GPS. 
However, in your louder of 12 
November you are right to qu^ 8 " 
tion whether GPs have the in- 
terest or managerial i capacity to 
run the commissioning process. 

There arc already recruil- 


Sir. The Rev Peter Hatton sug- 
gests that Jesus may not have 
had a beard (letter, 13 Novem- 
ber). Honesty compels me to re- 
mind him of the prophetic verse 
concerning Jesus in Isaiah 50:6: 
“I offered my hack lo those who 
beat me, my cheeks to those 
who pulled out my beard”. 
NEIL JACOBSON 
Wembley, Middlesex 


Croft options 

Sir Paul McCann (“The tabloid" 
casting couch of Lara Croft", 12 
November) suggests that if We 
have been “in a persistent veg^ 
etative stale for a year” we shall' 
not know who Lara Croft, is. 
The opposite is the case. Only 
those who have been in such a 
state for a year will know.^ 
GEOFFREY BRACE J 

Exeter 1 


Cut th^ *f 


Just right for Christmas 


(but don’t expect the company to exist in January) 

^ .... from and with fresh m «U feed your outings imofhis 




MILES 

KINGTON 


Christmas is nearly here, so ns tune 
for the first of our regular Christmas 
Bazaar Advertising Supplements. 
The following items can be obtained 
from us, and we guarantee uncon- 
ditionally that all of them are manu- 
factured by people who want to 

make a quick killing this Xmas and 

then change the name of then com- 
pany or do a midnight flfl- 

The Esther Rantzen Obscene 


grocery canring Vsg^chforcoi^ 

nmriber comes won 


Vegetable Seed racn 
funny tribute to a woman who would 
be forgotten by nowwaftit not for 
her pioneering work m 
taboo against showing suggestively 
shaped vegetables on pnme-tme 
TV All the seeds m this lewd toad 
are’ guaranteed to produce phafoe 
parsnips, Rabelaisian radishes, 
tumescent tomatoes, or other ram- 
. ^ legumes! NB: the rare pom 
who is disturbed by suggestive green* 


Areyou always losing the end of 

your stidcytape?Doyou get outarofl 

of , sticky tape and run your finger 

roundcmew^.lookmgfor*^^ 

end, then the o&^way.but always ^ 
to detadx aching tiiat tooteWm the 
end? Which was so ea^ » find when 

yon first started the roll 
troubles are over with Small 

Sticky rtffls of tape- Every time you 
want a bh of adhesive tape, you am- 

p^^anewioD-tfaentijrowhaw^rt 

Each pack contains 100 rolls, and 
there’s only 10 inches of tape on each 

roH You need never look for the end 

oftiietapeagam-just^itmihe 

bmand start anew one! OnJypy.w 

* ArvrvfaMe and satisfying. 


‘•SSaSft 

when ail matches were made m Bn- 


tain, had Union flags on the front and 
a joke on the back- Recapture those 
days with a pack of Peel Of( Peel 
On, Sticky Back All-British Jokes! 
Simply peel a joke off the roll every 
tim e you buy a box of matches and 
cf^itmrefollvtothebacLflZaroU. 

The dbD for the grown-up with the 
sense of humour, the Austrafian Bar- 
bie Don! Don't forget that in Aus- 
tralia “barbie” means only one thing 

-abarbecue. Thai’s right- Austrahan 

Barbie DoD is a hunky man with a 
bloodstained apron and smoke- 

smeared cheeks, holding a kangaroo 

steak on a butcher's fork! If you take 

his outdoor ckrthes off, you'll find that 

his chest is cruelly scarred and tat- 
tooed. That’s because he used to be 
Kangs, The Interplanetary Killer, and 
we couldn't sell many of them so wc 
have redothed him as the Australian 
Barbie DoD! £29.99. (Docs not come 


with fresh meat.) 

The Angus Deayton Dictio- 
nary of TV Phrase and Gesture is 
the ideal gift for ayoung relative hop* 

ing to go into television, become a star 
presenter and be paid up to £1,000 
a throw to open out-of-town wallpa- 
per marts. It shows how you can get 
laughs by not saying anything but just 
turning and looking quizzically at the 
camera, raising one eyebrow, roiling 
your eyes demurely, etc. Contains a 

diart of hilarious phrases such as "No 

change there, then," “Allegedly , 
“Moving swiftly on", etc, £25.99. 

It’s always a problem to know 
where Lo pul your grass cuttings, isn t 
it? Not any longerl If you are run- 
ning out of space to pul your cuttings, 
and can’t cope with any more sup- 
purating green masses masquerading 
os compost heaps, what you need is 
Lawn Briquette Mak*r. Simply 


feed your grass cuttings into this pow- 
erful machine and it compacts each 
iawnmower load into a briquette two 
inches square. These can either be 
tipped at dead of night into your 
neighbour's garden or used as build- 
ing blocks for your children, or even 
to make a small garden shed. £280 
for complete machine. 

Ever foil nervous about sending a 
bottle of wine back in a restaurant or 
taking one back to a wine shop, be- 
cause although it tastes foul you're not 
sure if it is corked or not? Miserable 
about facing the superior knowl- 
edge of the wine merchant? Wony no 
more! Armed with a Fungally In- 
fected and Contaminated Cork no- 
body wifi contradict you. These corks 
(£12 a dozen) are all split and dis- 
eased, red-slaincd and revolting. Slip 
one out of your pocket and hand it 
to the waiter or wine merchant to- 


gether with the bottle, saying: “Some- , 
thing a bit wrong here, I think.” 

ff you're like us, you probably feel 
seriously under-endowed when you 
open your wallet to pay a bill in a shop 
or a restaurant and reveal that yon 
only have one or two credit cards- 
Now is the time for you or your loved . 
ones to walk proud with VIP Pbduf > 
Pfastid This is simply a stash of extra 
personal cards for you to put in your ‘ 
wallet, such as State ofTbxas Kidney : t 
Donor Card, the Bank of Enro- - 
disney Long Loan Card, the Ckedt , 
Touring Club Road Relay Card, the 
Reykjavik Casino Premier Gold Card, ; 
etc. They are all fake but they look , 

as authentic as your own cards. Give 
someone a VIP present this year - 
Vfeiy Impressive Plastic! (from £35 .. ) 
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Dated? Dan? Don’t be so 
desperately dim 


THOMAS 

SUTCLIFFE 

: ON THE VIRTUES 
OF IRRELEVANCE 


I was dismayed to read the other day that 

Desperate Dan is to be retired after 60 years 

of appearances in The Dandy. It seems that 
this might be a tactical affair by the pub- 
lisher, merely a calculated prelude to one 
of those “back by popular demand' 1 res- 
urrections once sufficient publicity has been 
whipped up. But even if it’s too early to 
mourn the porcupine-jawed rough ie, there 
was stfll something depressin g about the 
reason given. Desperate Dan was de- 
clared not to be “relevant” to today’s young 
readers. TTiis rather startlingly implied that 
there was a time at which he had been “rel- 
evant", in the specialised use of that term 
which m i g ht be roughly paraphrased as “re- 
sponsive to our contemporary needs”. 

But were the children of 1957 really 
1 more likely to recognise elements of their 
own life in Cactusvffle than the children of 
1997? It’s possible that they would have 
been less disturbed by the notion of 
cow-pie - both because the fear that 
eating beef might turn 
1 you into a vegetable was 
still a long way in the 
future, and because they 
may have been more 
familiar with the fact that 
meat comes from animals 
(my wife recently heard 
a child of our acquain- 
tance asking her mother 
what “chicken" was. “It’s 
what you get when you 
peel a nugget, darling" 
was the - - -answer). 

Perhaps today’s children 
are unnerved by the 
' horns that protrude from 
Aunt Aggies Jacuzzi- 
sized pie dishes. But that 
doesn't seem enough on 
its own to account for Dan's slide into “ir- 
relevance" - that gravest of contemporary 
crimes. 

Of course, it would be relatively easy to 
put a case for Dan's continuing “relevance" 
to the childish imagination. You could talk 
about the way in which he represents the 
child's unappeasable appetites or the child- 
ish dilemma of having more strength than 
control which results in a trail of blame- 
less destruction. But it feels a little drea- 
ry and priggish to advance such an 
argument Quite apart from the fact that 
irrelevance should play a part in every 
child’s life, to engage with the argument 
is to ca p itulate to the prejudice against the 
archaic which the whole notion of “rele- 
vance” enshrines. Because what is really 
meant when it is said that Dan is “do longer 
relevant" is that he wasn't born recently 
enough. He shares with other historic fig- 
ures the almost insurmountable affliction 
of antiquity, a disability which can only grow 
worse as time passes. He may not be buried 
yet (can a cartoon figure actually die?) but 
in a way you could say that Desperate Dan 
has been admitted to the unenviable soci- 


ety of Dead White European Males. 

Writing about this epithet the critic 
Christopher Ricks pointed out the curios- 
ity of despismga&ate which we will all, one' 
day or other, come to share. “For some of 
us”, he wrote, “the most brutal hatred with- 
in (he acronym DWEM is not the racism 
of ’white' or the sexism of 'male' but the 
embittered provincialism which makes 
Dead a term of abuse" Homer? You pa- 
thetic stiff. Shakespeare? You’re worm- 
food, mate. 

Ricks is talking about temporal provin- 
cialism, of course - a form of yokelism that 
easily passes us by. Lounging in the undis- 
tinguished hamlet of Now (which we are 
convinced is the centre of the universe), we 
stare suspicious^ down the rutted read that 
leads to Then, pitching stones at any un- 
familiar face. Occasional travellers are al- 
lowed across the village boundaries but their 
papers will be scrutinised first. Only if their 
passports carry that all important stamp - 
STILL RELEVANT - will they be per- 
mitted to gp on their way without mo- 
lestation. 

Curiously the visual arts don't seem to 
suffer from quite the same cultural bigotry 
as more discursive art-forms. It would sound 
distinctly odd, for example, to hear some- 
one arguing that Giotto or Raphael were 
“still relevant” to a modern gallery goer, 
or that the Venus de M3o had “relevance" 
to modem anxieties. This may be because 
we have found a way to incorporate an- 
tiquity into paintings as a value rather than 
a disability - because they are individual, 
irreplaceable objects, their age only en- 
hances their preciousness. We treasure their 
dogged persistence in their funny old ways 
rather than resenting it And this fondness 
is further assisted by the feet that their com- 
munications do not require speech; they 
provoke interrogation 
but will not answer iL 
They keep themselves 
to themselves. Works 
which exist in print 
(and in language), on 
the other hand, haw no 
such sentimental pro- 
tection -they are treat- 
ed almost as 
unpredictable relatives 
who have long outlived 
their welcome. They 
talk in funny ways that 
aren't always immedi- 
ately understandable 
(don’t they care any- 
thing about our rights 
as consumers?) Most 
' scandalous of all - they 
don’t always seem to want to talk about us. 

Because what goes unspoken when the 
term “relevant” is used as an approbation 
are the words “me, me, me". Demanding 
that a classic work, or even a collection of 
historical facts, should demonstrate its “rel- 
evance” to our current lives before we wiD 
have anything to do with it is like agree- 
ing to talk to someone only after you have 
made them promise that you wiD be the only 
subject of conversation. Not only is it stu- 
pendously narcissistic but it effectively guar- 
antees that your provincial certainties will 
remain undisturbed. 

Why not, for a change, celebrate the 
virtues of “irrelevance” - in particular the 
bracing effect of discovering that there are 
ways of living which bear no relation 
whatsoever to our own contemporary 
pieties or needs. The faintly hysterical 
search for “relevance" in the works of the 
past (and the present too) is more than the 
understandable desire to seek out conti- 
nuities of human feeling: it is a scramble 
for another shard of mirror in which we can 
gaze, adoring and fascinated, at our own 
delightful features. 



A fragment 
of evidence: 
shoes found 
at Auschwitz 
concentration 
camp in 
Poland 


Germany and Russia must join this 
uncomfortable quest for the truth 



LOUISE 

JURY 

THE NAZI GOLD 
CONFERENCE 


Eveiy nation with a Nazi gold 
connection has been invited to 
next month’s international con- 
ference on the issue. Probably 
more than 4(1 countries will be 
represented there. The Swiss 
have at last confirmed that 
they will be coming. But the 
most troubling sign in the run- 
up to this long-awaited event is 
that two of the most important 
affected nations - Germany 
and Russia - are still uncom- 
mitted to attending. 

A flurry of meetings have 
taken place between embassy 
officials and the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office to pro- 
vide reassurances that the pur- 
pose is not to put them in the 
dock (though there will be 
some who think that is not an 
unreasonable place for them to 
be). The diplomacy is delicate. 

Nazi gold is a subject which 


term has become shorthand for 
assets looted by the Nazis, 
most poignantly from Jews who 
they then killed in concentra- 
tion camps. The Nazi gold af- 
fair has also embraced the 
question of the wealth which 
many Jewish families secreted 
away in bank accounts, no- 


tably in Switzerland, where an 
inflexible adherence to its se- 
cretive banking laws prevented 
the accounts being reclaimed by 
survivors or their descendants 
when the war was over. 

Many camp survivors are 
now elderly, and sorely in need 
of the money which was wrong- 
ly taken from them. Lord (Gre- 
ville) Janner, chairman.of the 
Holocaust Educational Trust, a 
lobbying group, has spoken 
emotionally on this. It was he 
who first suggested a confer- 
ence as a way of speeding what 
recompense may still be posa- 
ble for those in desperate want 
of it. 

- But, for once, even his lan- 
guage has been moderated. 
Lord Jannef, like the Foreign 
Office, is conscious that some 
countries could be scared away 
if it looks as though demands 
may be made of them. He 
wants maximum attendance 
for a meeting on which much 
is being pinned. 

The .stated aims of the 
three-day gathering are: to 
pod available knowledge on the 
historical facts on gold looted 
by the Nazis from countries and 
individuals; to examine steps 
taken up untfl now to reimburse 
countries and compensate in- 
dividual victims; and to exam- 
• ine the case for further 
compensation of individuals. 

It is point three that is caus- 
ing the problem. Inside Switzer- 
land, there have been strong 
mutterings that its efforts so far 
- launching an investigation 
into the role of Swiss banks and 
setting up a historical com- 
mission and two different funds 
for those who suffered - have 
won it little credit in the out- 
side world. The foreign minis- 
ter, Flavio Cotti, appears 
determined to show contrition, 
but some Swiss remain suspi- 
cious that the conference wfll 


provide another opportunity 
for critics to point a finger. Only 
after British reassurances that 
Switzerland will not be made a 
scapegoat has attendance been 
agreed. 

Germany has noted the in- 
ternational criticism heaped 
upon Switzerland with con- 
cern. Senior German officials 
are understood to feel they have 
gone to great lei^ths already to 
make amends for their coun- 
try's wartime activities and are 
worried that the conference will 
not acknowledge that. Russia, 
meanwhile, is simply adamant 
it wiD return no “spoils of war", 
whatever their origin. Earlier 
this year, its lower house of par- 
liament, the Dunuq overturned 
a severr-year-old agreement 
that spoils plundered by the 
Red Army at the end of the war 
should be returned to Ger- 
many. Millions of Russians suf- 
fered; what it seized in 1945 
from the Germans was only rea- 
sonable recompense, they ar- 
gued. That some of the goods 
seized from Germany were not 
Germany’s in the first place is 
a point they wish to ignore. 

Yet the conference could 
certainly benefit Switzerland 
and possibly Germany and Rus- 
sia too. Although all three will 
undoubtedly come under the 
spotlight, the Jewish organisa- 
tions who are attending are just 
as interested in countries whose 
role has not been publicly ques- 
tioned hitherto. 

It is believed that the banks 
of Liechtenstein, for instance, 
whose secrecy laws are no less 
inflexible than the Swiss, could 
shed light on the whereabouts 
of some assets if they chose to 
do so. Although the Vatican is 
sending a couple of priests, it 
is unwilling to bend rules that 
prevent the opening of its files 
for 100 years, even though 
those, too, might help in giving 


dues to what was going on dur- 
ing the war years. 

Yet without willingness 
and openness, attendance 
means little. Getting 150 dele- 
gates to Lancaster House is 
an achievement of sorts, par- 
ticularly in the comparatively 
short time-scale of six months, 
but it must not be an end in it- 
self. The Jewish community, to 
whom this conference means so 
much, has every right to expect 
that action will follow. This is 
the most promising opportunity 
yet to discover what happened 
to gold - and possibly other as- 
sets, such as paintings - whose 
whereabouts are unknown. 

That is the problem with del- 
icate diplomacy. There is a 
limi t to how delicate you can be 
when the whole point of the 
conference is to raise difficult 
questions to which some may 
not want to provide answers. 
There are many countries, such 
as Portugal, Sweden, Turkey 
and Spain, where looted gold 
was traded by the Nazis to buy- 
imports during the war. There 
are others, such as Argentina 
and Brazil, which were known 
Nazi boltholes. It is inevitable 
that confronting their involve- 
ment will prove uncomfort- 
able. 

Everyone knows that really. 
The logic of getting everyone 


together is that (he moral 
pressure for further action will 
be inescapable, which is, of 
course, why countries like Ger- 
many and Russia arc dithering. 
Bui if ever an issue demanded 
the setting aside of self-inter- 
est, this must be h. All those 
who might be able to help 
must take part 

Robin Cook may not quite 
have realised the diplomatic 
minefield into which he was 
leading his officials when he 
agreed to host the conference, 
but it was undoubtedly an ap- 
propriate grand gesture from a 
Foreign Secretary espousing a 
new ethical foreign policy. The 
Government should not be shy 
of it and the delegates should 
do their utmost to settle the 
matter. Whatever assets re- 
main must be identified and giv- 
en back to the Jewish 
community while those who 
have suffered are still alive to 
benefit from them. 

Some people have asked 
why Jews are pursuing their out- 
standing claims only now, more 
than half a century after the end 
of World War Two. The answer 
is simple: it had not seemed 
possible before. It does now. 
When Mr Cook opens the con- 
ference in three weeks* time, 
the opportunity must not be 
wasted. 


Cut the feeble apologies, just get out the sackcloth and flay yourself 



GLENDA 
COOPER 
6n saying 

SORRY 


Who’s sony now? Wall, yes- 
terday it was that naughty Tony 
Flan- , who came out and apol- 

i x raimnis HO SOOD" 


at to the £lm donation gwenpy 
formula One chief Benue Ec- 
destone. 

; But then this year we’ve 

tpnfly been able to draw breath 

TV'nole stepping 


uwarowimyeiouww'-- *— 

tfpd". Not since, the Roman 
athofic Qiurchcajneup wtn 


the confession wheeze have 
we seen so many people pro- 
claiming tbemseh«scandidates 
for forgiveness. 

There was Tbnry Blair him- 
self apologising to the Irish for 
the potato famine, William 
Hague saying sorry for enter- 
ing the ERM on behalf of the 
Tbiy party, the Americans re- 
gretting their treatment of Na- 
tive Americans. Ditto the 
Australians to the Aborigines, 
New Zealanders to the Maoris. 
Forget compassion fatigue, 
“sorry” fatigue is the suffering 
of the moment- 

la feet the year became 
more marked by those who did 
not apologise than those who 
did Remember, no one has as 
yet put their head above the 
parapet to take responsibility 
for the Millennium Dome, the 
Spice Girls or Tamagotchis. 

But saying sorry did not al- 
ways sit so easily with the 
British diameter. The spoof 
history 1066 And All Thai 
satirised traditional British feel- 
ing by castigating Edward the 
Confessor as a “Weak King” 
mainly because he was always 
“with difficulty prevented from 
(fipf re yfog „•! crimes as he has 

IP' : . 


the habit of confessing every- 
thing whether he had done it or 
not". 

But now that sorry is no 
longer the hardest word to say, 
and indeed for New Labour 
love means always having to say 
you’re sony, maybe there’s 
some room for more confes- 
sions. William Wordsworth, 
who was yesterday accused of 
being a cruel bully, to Co- 
leridge, could express regrets to 
his fellow poet Colderidge has 
also been owed a huge apolo- 
gy for years from the Man 
from Poiiock who prevented 
him from writing more than the 
first few lines of Kubla Khan 
(the test of us could breathe a 
sigh of relief)- Henry VUl 

could apologise to— well where 
do we start -six wives, two lord 

chancellors, assorted sprigs of 
the nobility and an awful lot of 
monks for his bad behaviour. 
And as for the 20th century, 
well surety someone one day 

will get round to apologising for 
Michael Howard. 

But is saying sorry ever 
enough? Yesterday Mr Blair 
conceded that the government 
should have not allowed the 
news to come out “in dribs and 


drabs” and that they should 
have focused on it earlier. Es- 
sentially, then, it is not that the * 
polky was wrong or whether the 
money should have been ac- 
cepted in the firstplace but that 
Labour is sony the ados has not 
been handled well. One 
spokesman speaking to a Sun- 
day newspaper summed it up: 
“We have done nothing wrong 
but we have behaved as if we 
had.” In her book You lust 
Don't Understand , which dis- 
sects male and female nuances 
of conversation, Deborah Tan- 
ner, a professor of linguistics, 
points out that men often seem 
confused that women appear to 
apologise all the time. ‘Women 
frequently say Tin sony* to ex- 
press sympathy and concern, 
not apology " Professor Tanner 
says. “This confusion is rooted 
in the double meaning of the 
word sony ... Tm sony' used 
figuratively to express regret 
could be interpreted as literal- 
ly to mean ‘I apologise’." 

So it’s not only the prime 

ministe r s haircut - QT BlailStyie 
as it’s now affectionately known 
-that’s calculated to appeal to 
the elusive women voter. It’s 
even the figurative use of apol- 
K*. •• •• 






‘Sony was the hardest 
word for Henry YIII 


ogising. But "fanner is wrong to 
see women as the only sex who 
differentiate between tiro lev- 
els of sony. Any woman who 
has heard a man mumbling 
apologies for coming in late, or 
seeing an ex-girlfriend, or fail- 
ing to ring when they should, 
wffl have heard the Tm sorry 
you’re upset” line (with the 
strong subtext “but I find it in- 
comprehensible you are"). 

It’s at times tike this when 
you sigh over the limits of the 
English language dilemma 


you don’t suffer in Japan, where 
there are 50 ways to say you ’re 
sony. 

Much was made of the 
Japanese Premier's decision 
on the 1995 anniversary of VJ 
■ Day to use two particular words 
in expressing his deep remorse 
for the events of 50 years ago. 
Fbr the first rime Tbmiiehi Mu- 
rayama used theword a owabT , 
which is the most emotive and 
intense way to express regret 
and self-reproach, and in a 
television interview he also 
used the word '‘shazaT de- 
scribed as “a strong form of 
apology ... which eliminates 
the ambiguities and shadings”. 

So what we want, Tony, is 
some sort of owabi or shazm. 
Your current apology just does- 
n’t cut the silk. In our Oprah 
’Rfihfreyed world only full pen- 
itence will do. Let’s have a rit- 
ual apology with a grand 
procession round Sflveistone. 
As the starting flag is lowered, 
let’s see you leading the spin^ 
doctors flogging themselves’ 
with empty fag packets, and 
smearing them foreheads with 
the ends of Marlboro Lights. 
Ratups it’s Cone to oreaieyour 
own Ash Wednesday. _ 
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Renewing in November or December? 

Save up to 

£ 50 . 


Save on home Insurance in minutes 

lust give us a M U and you could save up to £SO a year with 

Alliance & Leicester's buildings and contents insurance. 

Well give you an instant quota, instant discounts, even 
instant cover. 


More cover 

for less money 

• New for old cover 

• 24-hour free legal and 
emergency helplines. 

• Extra cover for stolen 
keys, freezer failure 
even wedding presents. 

• Interest-free direct debit 
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Stefan 

Cstvrin L6rfnt(5ce&n Loraittf, 
film maker, editor and writer: 

bom Budapest 22 February 

1901; married three rimes 
(two sons, one daughter, and 
one son deceased); died 
Rochester, Minnesota H 
November 1997. 


Stefan Lorant was the “godfa- 
ther” of photo-journalisra. He 
expressed ideas initially as pic- 
tures on the silent screen and 
then as pictures on the page. 
Picture Post, which he created, 
was one of the design icons of 
the century. 

Before the first issue on 1 
October 1938, a number of 
other pictorial publications, 
like Illustrated London News, 
the Sphere, the Taller , the 
Sketch, and the Bystander 'were 
already on the news-stands* all 
catering to the upper classes. 
Picture Post appealed to the 
common man. Within two years 
Lorancbrought its circulation 
to 1.7 milli on, with an estimat- 
ed readership of half the adult 
population of Britain. 

His success was due to his gift 
for recognising the value of pic- 
tures and presenting them in a 
simple and logical manner. He 
also had an acute political aware- 
ness of developments within a 
Europe in turmoil. Picture Post 
came out on the side of hu- 
manity, on the side of decency, 
on the side of common sense. As 
editor Lorant bad complete 
control of the creative process, 
from balanced choice of subject 
matter to a total integration of 
text and illustration. 

He was bom Lortint Istvan in 
Budapest in 1901, and came 
from a well-to-do middle class 
family. His father, as a young 
man, worked in newspapers and 
later became manager of Erde- 
lyi. the Budapest photographic 
studio used by the royal family 


Lorant 


and the upper classes. Loranfs In 1925, having mastered 

teenage years were set against a German, Lorant began writing 
background of political extremes articles for various Berlin news- 
and unrest, which had a pro- papers inchnfing the BerSner ' 
found effect on him. In 1919, ZdtungatnA&tag(BZ) aadAfon- 
aged 18, he graduated from the genpost. Over the next 13 years 
Academy ofEoonomks and left he was to successfrilly edit right 
Budapest, not prepared to live pictorial publkati^-Z)as Ato^- 
under the Racist dictatorship of azin ( 1925), Ufa Magazm (1926), 
Admiral Horthy. ' Mkr Courier (1927-28), Minch- 

Without a visa to enter Ger- nerWustrienePresse (1928-33) in 
many he was caught on the Germany; the Usd NaphS mag-. 
Czechosl ovakian border town azure (1933-34) in Hungary; 
of Bodenbach on the Elbe. RkddylBusanstedfytftd) J n ppt a 

Helped by a young contributor (lJQ7-W)and/%BOTA8f (193ft- 
to the local Bodenback news- 40) in F ngfrnH 
paper - who he only later He bad an esmeUenl eye for 
recognised as Franz Kafka- he a photograph and published 
obtained employment across work by emerging pbotqjour- 
the river in Tetschen as first vi- nalists including Brassai, Andrg 
olinist in a silent movie house. Kertesz, Martin Munkricsi, Dr 
After six months he had saved Erich Salomon- who aO became 
some money, obtained a border dose friends. As editor of 
pass into Germany and bought Munchner lUustrierte Presse, a 
a rail ticket to Berlin. large pictorial weekly, be cu- 

lt was mid March 1920 and his countered Hitler, and recalled 
arrival coincided with the first day with disgust “his dammy, soft 
of the Kapp Putsch. Lorant took hands”. Hitter became Chan- 
the next train to Vienna. From ceDor at the end of January 
then until the spring of 1925 be 1933; on 9 March 1933 the Nan 
worked in the emerging silent troops marched into Munich 
movie industry first in Austria and and five days later Lorant was 
then in Germany. He recalled, 'At placed under protective custody, 
first I was a stills photographer He was kept in prison forsix and 
doing pictures for pubficity, then a half months, never charged with 
I became a cameraman, a any crime, never taken to court 
scriptwriter, and finally a direo - and never told why he was im- 
tor - all within a single year/ 1 His prisoned. After 196 days he was 
first film, Mozart's Leben, Ueben released and immediately left 
und Leiden (“Mozart’s life, loves Germany for Budapest 
and suffering”), established him R was the publisher of tbe Bu- 

as one of Europe’s leading cam- dapest morning newspaper the 
eramen. He gpve Marlene Diet- Pad Niapkf who had kept Lo- 
ridh her first film test and turned rant’s case afive while be was in 
her down, and began his long prison. On his release the same 
friendship with Greta Garbo . editor invited him to create and 

By 1925, in Vienna and edit the paper’s new Sunday pic- 
Beriin he had made 14 films, tonal magazine. The large for- 
sotne of which he wrote, di- mat, 11 1/4 x 16 inches, allowed 
reeled and photographed. He him to present pictures in a way 
had learned to teU stories that would engage the reader, 
through pictures on a screen. During his time as editor 
Now he was to use that expe- from December 1933 to March 
rience to tell stories with pic- 1934 he was able to recover from 
tunes on a page. ' his prison experiences and to 


write his diary, which was pub- magazine was sold to Huhon 
fisted in England in 1934 as /*ua Press who became the pubfisb- 
Bsdefs Prisoner fa sold more than erofjPbUieibsrandLoc^Oon- 
amfflioncopifisiTiieaperience tinned to edit both magazines 
aba provided him vvith the bine- -white be remained in England, 
prim for what was to beccmc the Winston ChurchiU was still 

.fast popular pictorial maj^zme in the political wilderness when 
Within a week erf his Lorant, an a dourer of his, first 
arrival in Eng la nd, be was hired met him early in 1939. They had 
hyOdhams Presto start Hfeefc- hmchaiChartwell, and Lorant 
fyiHusmwed, selling for 2d. brought Kurt Hulton with him 
In Weekly Illustrated and to take p hot o gra p h* Chi nehflTa 
latertoffc^J^Lcaanfslay- exposure as a writer in Picture 
outs function best as double- Post was instrumental in re- 
page spreads, with all the turning him to the forefront of 
elements of individual pho- public life, 
togxapbs, text and captions bal- Lorant described how at 

anced and brought together, lunch, to his honor, Churchill 
There are exceptions; major shovelled in a whole bow l of 
photo essays may start an aright- steak and kidney pie at the 
hand page, a single one-page es- same time as sipping brandy, 
say may fit on a left-hand page, smoking a cigar and eating 
Lorant achieved this by placing chocolate. Throughout luoch he 
advertising at the front or to- didn't speak a word, instead 
wards the back of the magazine, muring on a speech. “It must 

It was his ability to tell sto- - have been half an hour though 
ries with pictures rather than it seemed to me like days. He 
words that sold the magazine, was in a world of his own.” 

He explained: “I tried to use In July 1940 Lorant left 
pictures as a composer uses England. The impounding of 
notes, I tried to compose a sto- his bicycle followed by the oon- 
ry in photographs." fiscationofhiscarhadbeenthe 

LllUput was pocket-sized, first wntig rniriHg, anri hft hart nev- 
racy, irreverently illustrated, er received Engfish citizenship, 
and one of the most popular As an enemy alien he was not 
magazines of the Thirties and allowed to live in the country- 
Forties. The first issue ap~ side so had moved to the Savoy 
peared in July 1937, two years Hotel in London, to be within 
to the month after the first Pert- walking distance of the office, 
guin paperback and at the Every Thursday he had to re- 
same price of 6d. Its artfctes and port and line up with other “en- 
short stories were illustrated by emy aliens” in the basement of 
photographers like Bill Brandt; Bow Street Police Station. He 
Lorant was also the only per- was the editor of the largest 
son prepared to publish John P.ngUsh magazine «nri the Nazi 
HeartfielcTs political montages, newspapers called him Ger- 
IMput was unique in Loranfs many’s enemy No 1. His con- 
repertoire in that it was die only cere was that if Germany were 
magazine he owned, albeit in to invade England he would be 
part, through his company frick- among the first to be lulled. On 
et Publications. The original di- his departure, his place in 

rectors of the company wore the editorial chair of JJfliput and 

Lorant and Aiisoa Bfair; from the Picture Post was taken over by 
third isue, they were joined by Tom Hopldnson, previously 
Sydney Jacobson. In 1938 the his assistant on both Weekly 



Illustrated and Picture Post. 

In America from 1940, Lorant 
lived primarily as an author. A 
year after his arrival, his pictor- 
ial biography on Abraham Lin- 
coln ( Lincoln, His Life in 
Photographs) was published. 
Other visual narratives on Amer- 
ican historical subjects followed: 
The New World in 1946; The Pres- 
idency in 195 L; biographies of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1950 
and Theodore Roosevelt nine 
years later; The Glorious Burden 
in 1968, a history of American 
presidential elections from Wash- 
ington to Carter; Pittsburgh, the 
Story of an .American City in 
1964; and SUgHriP. an illustrated 
histoiy of Germany from Bis- 
marck to Hitler in 1974. 

In all, Lorant wrote 20 books 


including major revisons of his 
works. The revisions were vital- 
ly important to him. T h Hrin g 
about his Lincoln books, which 
have gone into four different re- 
vised and enlarged editions and 
sold over 145,000 copies, he 
stated that “When I finish a 
book, I really begin to work on 
it and improve- it". 

- Michael Hofleff 


Georges Marchais 


Georges Ren4 Louis 
Marchais, politician: bam La 
Hoguette, Calvados, 7 June 
1920; Member Central 
Committee Communist 
Party of France 1956-97, 
Political Bureau 1959-95, 

Deputy Secretary -General 

1970-72, Secretary-General 
1972-94, Deputy for Val-de- 
Mame 1573-97, Member 
European Parliament 1979-89; 
married 1941 Paulette 
Noetinger (three daughters; 
marriage dissolved), 1977 
LUiane Garcia (one son); died 
Paris 17 November 1997. 

Georges Marchais was leader of 
the French Communist Party for 
over 20 years. During his tenure 
the party’s share of the vole sank 
from 20 per cent to 6; each elec- 
toral setback ted to waves of d»- 
sidence which ail but drained 
the party of activists. 

Although challenged sever- 
al times and subject to severe 
criticism over his personal style, 
his pro-Russian strategy and in- 
tellectual shortcomings, he was 
never dislodged because the 
party remained internally un- 
democratic. Marchais projected 
himself as an aggressive, knock- 
about character, but as the par- 
ty’s vote sank his media 
appearances became less fre- 
quent. He left the party unre- 
formed and, unlike most western 
Communist parties, committed 
to the Leninist project 

He was bom in 1920 in a snaD 
village in Calvados. In 1935 he left 
Normandy for Paris and became 
a skilled worker in aeronautics. 
On 12 December 1942 he signed 
papers as a volunteer worker to 


go to Germany (for which he got 
a bonus) and went to Leipheim 
to work for Messerschmitt 

Marchais always claimed he 
was a forced labourer. He was 
aoL Service duirwaUi^gatoire 
was not introduced until 17 
February 1943. Marchais could 
have escaped or applied foT ex- 
emption. The subsequent cov- 
er-up was a minor Vtatergate. 

Marchais remained in Ger- 
many until 1943. His life from 
1943 to 1947 remains obscure, 
but the controversy is such that, 
as Auguste Lecoeur noted, 
sooner or later witnesses will 
come forward to swear that 
Marchais and Maurice Ttaorez 
(the French Communist leader, 
in the Soviet Union at the time) 
were together on the barricades 
in Paris in August 1944. 

Marchais joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1947, the begin- 


ning of the Cold ^SVhr, when the 
Communists were in a sectarian 
phase. Thorax's hand can be eas- 
ily detected in Marchais' ascen- 
sion. He was active in the 
metalworkers’ union, one of the 
strongest Communist unions 
and became a fufl-thne uzrioa of- 
ficial in 1951. He began to move 
up the party in 1955 when he 
joined the secretariat oFIhorez*s 
federation and be probably at- 
tended the international school 
in Moscow the same year. 

In 1960 be joined the Cen- 
tral Committee as an “alter- 
nate" and in 1961 he was made 
organisation secretary after the 
ousting of Thorez’s rival Mar- 
cel Sexvin. Marchais took the 
lead in condemning the students 
during the May 1968 events, 
dismissing them as petit- 
bourgeois adventurers. The 
union strategy to buy off the 


strikers with wage rises and to 
isolate them from the students 
was enforced by Marchais with 
characteristic authority. 

Control of the party organi- 
sation had enabled Marchais to 
build up a strong position and m 
1970 he was made joint secre- 
tary-general and in 1972 faD sec- 
retary-general In 1973 he was 
returned to the National As- 
sembly from the \hl-de-Marne, 
a seat which he held in subse- 
quent elections. 

Marchais had the luck to be 
associated with the popular 
strategy of alliance with the So- 
cialists in the early Seventies but 
the misfortune to be at the top 
when the strategy paid dividends 
to the Socialists rather than the 
Communists. The alliance con- 
cluded in 1971 did not bring vic- 
tory in the legislative elections 
of 1973 but those elections did 


show the danger for the Com- 
munists of the rising Socialist 
force led by Francos Mitterrand 
and, after the presidential elec- 
tions of 1974 and Socialist gains 
in by-elections, Marchais de- 
cided to ride two horses. 

On the one ride he decided 
to put a new face on old doc- 
trines and embarked on a cam- 
paign to modernise the 
Communist image. It started 
with his book Le Difi D&noc- 
radque (1973) and continued 
through the 22nd Congress in 
1976, remembered as the high 
point of “liberalisation". In his 
book, be accepted multi-party 
politics and gave Poland as an 
example of a multi-party system. 
The attitude to the Soviet bloc 
was that if there were spots on 
the sun it did not mean that 
there was no sun. The East re- 
mained the model. Marchais 
did stop visiting Russia from 
1974 to 1976. although high- 
level contacts were maintained. 

On the other side were the at- 
tacks cm the Socialist Phrty, which 
steadily increased in tone. Mar- 
chais attacked Mitterrand per- 
sonally and accused the Socialists 
of moving righttrani In 1977 Mar- 
ehais decided the alliance with the 
Socialists was undermining the 
party and be torpedoed h. The re- 
sult was a disaster for the party, 
but it enabled a rapprochement 
with the Russians. Marchais 
moved back into the Soviet fold 
and showed support for the Russ- 
ian invasion of Afghanistan (de- 
livered rai television direct from 
Moscow) and for the Polish Com- 
munisls against Solidarity. 

In eariy 1980, after Marchais* 
meeting with Brezhnev in 


Moscow, the party started to 
campaign against the emplace- 
ment of criase and Pershing mis- 
siles in Western Europe by 
Nato and hosted with the Pol- 
ish Communists a disarmament 
conference in Paris. 

The 1981 presidential cam- 
paign was a desperate one. 
Marchais as Communist can- 
didate faced the principal fig- 
ure of the French left, 
Mitterrand, whom the Com- 
munists had helped to bufld up. 
The anti-Socialist tone of Mar- 
chais’s campaign was strident, 
but despite the party's quasi- 
racialist appeal to anti- 
immigrant feeling, he lost one 
quarter of the party’s vote and 
was easily outdistanced by Mit- 
terrand. Making the best of a 
poor hand, the Communists 
bargained for four ministerial 
portfolios, but Marchais re- 
mained outside government. In 
1984, after a further electoral 
setback Marchais pulled the 
party out of government and it 
once again went on to the at- 
tack against the Socialists, hop- 
ing to capitalise on rising 
discontent The result of yet an- 
other sectarian turn was a fur- 
ther wave or dissidcnce. again 
debilitating the party - al- 
though Marchais remained eas- 
ily in control. 

Although he at first wel- 
comed Gorlxtcb ev 's perestroika 
as a new anti-capitalist offen- 
sive, he became increasingly dis- 
mayed at the direction of 
Russian policy. The result was 
the emergence in the mid- 
1980s of a trend in the Com- 
munist international, dubbed 
the “third and a half" interna- 


tional, in which Marchais got to- 
gether with hardliners (Cuba, 
North Vietnam. North Korea 
and so on) and obliquely criti- 
cised Gorbachev’s policies. 
Marchais had good contacts 
with Kremlin hardliners. 

When the Eastern bloc col- 
lapsed in 1989 Marchais react- 
ed by reaffirming faith in the 
totalitarian project - central 
planning, state industry and tbe 
guiding party. He was forced to 
go to war against yet another 
wave of French Communist dis- 
content, this time around his old 
associate Charles Fiterman. 

The parly machine enabled 
Marchais to dominate the De- 
cember 1990 congress to the ex- 
tent ihai there was only one 
vole against his policies. How- 
ever, the effort gave him his 
third heart attack in 15 years. 

The collapse of the Com- 
munist bloc and then of the So- 
viet Union itself found the 
French party in a stolid mood. 
Marchais after an initial feel- 
ing of sympathy with the coup 
against Gorbachev in 1991, 
had been made to condemn it 
by the party's political bureau. 

Marchais' line was to declare 
that the French Communist 
Party was not implicated in the 
activities of the Soviet regimes 
and, if the Communist bloc bad 
tarnished the ideal, tbc values 
of Communism remained as 
valid as ever. 

Georges Marchais continued 
to head die Communist ftirty up 
to the 28ih congress of 1994 at 
which time he stood aside for his 
nominee, Robert Hue. But he 
remained a formidable presence 
within the machine, acting as a 


vigilante against any liberalising 
backsliding. Marchais's federa- 
tion, the Vai-de-Marne, 
emerged as a stronghold of re- 
sistance to the new leadership 
as it tried to introduce a new 
style.ln December 1995, Mar- 
chais was retired from the par- 
ty’s top bodies but still faced 
possible investigations on 
charges of illegal party funding. 

What Marchais was like as 
a personality is difficult to say, 
because be had very few con- 
tacts outside the party appara- 
tus. He was supposed to have 
had a passion for footbalL 

When somebody mentioned 
deportations and executions in 
Russia, Marchais sceeched: 
“Yes, they arrested people, they 
imprisoned people! Well I tell 
you, they didn’t arrest enough! . 
They didn’t imprison eno ugh? If 
they had been tougher and more 
vigilant, they wouldn't have got 
into this situation now," 

Tbe image of a working-class 
Parisian lad, outspoken, ag- 
gressive, cocksure, was culti- 
vated as a style. Marchais was 
the most zealous of activists and 
the most verbally vigorous of his 
contemporaries, capable of 
histrionics, turning cm floods of 
tears like an old-time music-hall 
performer. He applied the Par- 
ty’s line with aggression and 
agility and tbe turns and twists 
of Communist policy were ex- 
ecuted with exemplary loyalty. 

It was probably inevitable 
that the Communist Party in 
France would have declined in 
the past 20 yearn, but Georges 
Marchais showed no flair in 
managing that decline. 

- David BdJ 
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DEATHS 

hmij Peter, spots writer, born 13 
April M& died in Manchester 11 
November 1997 after a lone 
bravely borne. Much loved and sod- 
ly missed by Joshua, Noah, Adam land 
many more famffyaad friends in Eog- 
land and Ireland. Tbe funeral h atm 

Mary's Parish Church, Rawtenstafl, 
Lancashire at 12 noon on Thursday 
20 November. Family ftoMssontyby 
request, but donations welcome to 
Leukaemia Research io Manchester, 
via the funeral directors F. Hamer 
Ud, James Street, Rostendale,BB4 
7NE (0J 70S 215721). 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

SHORT: George James. Rwimslrain- 
ing Editor. A memorial service wul 
be held at St Bride’s Church. Fleet 
Street, City of London, on Monday 
, 2S November 1997 ai 12 noon. 


Marriages 

Mr K. Lachlgra 
and Mbs N. ThaJoar 
The marriage look place on Sunday 
1 () November 1997 between Kalpesh, 
son of Mr and Mis RJ. Lathigra, of 
Forest Gate, London, and Nimisha, 
youngest daughter ofMr and Mrs R. 
Thaker, of Forest Gate, London. 
Mr Christopher Gordon Alexander 
and Mr Hiten Thaker were the 
witnesses. 

Birthdays 

Miss Lesley Abdela, founder. All- 
party 300 Group for Women fa Pol- 
itics, 53; Admiral Sir Jeremy Blaclc, 
former C0mmander-in-ChieL Naval 
Home Command, 65; Mr Stephen 
Bragg, aeronautical engineer, 74; Mr 
Malcolm Bruce MP, 53: Dr Gerald 
Bulmer, former rector of Liverpool 
Polytechnic, 77; Lord Craigmyle. 
chairman, Craigmyle and Co, 74;Mr 
David Emmanuel fashion designer, 
45; Miss Ffebdla Fielding, actress, 63; 
The Rev Dr Kenneth Greet, former 
Free Church Moderator, 79; General 


hoe. Chief of the 


r y £vu vuuu 

ssor Anthony King, 
overrun enL Essex 
dr Jeremy Lloyds, 
[r John Lowther, 

Notttemptonshire, 
fackerras. couduc- 
c Minpby, former 
ions] Enterprise 
J Rtfwartb. 


iul Thtswefl MR 

■ . _ CA. Ifd 


jody Heatbcoat 


-jrtJjal Sir Bernard 
ry, first VtscoonL of 

ilpwjr, 1917; Arthur 
a, sunte-carrer, en- 


grarer, typographer and author, 194a 
On this day: Buabeih I acoeded to 
the throne of England, 1558. Today 
is tbe Day of Saints Adsdus and 

Victoria, Saints Alpha cus and 
ZncbaeiB. St Arnams or Aipnan of 
Orleans, St Dionysius of Alexandria, 
St Elizabeth of Hungary, Si Grego- 
ry ofTbure, St Gregory (he Wcmder- 
vorker, St Hilda, St Hugh of Lincoln 
and The Martyrs of Paraguay. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Th»Dofceof Dfin b m ah.lhisicc.aiicmb 
n meeting of tic Council and l jjoch at Si 
George's House. Windsor Caoltr. and. as 
purttt. Royal ^ Air Farce Mitem attends 
a2SthAnni»cnniyDinnirraiilk;Mose- 
uffl, Loudon NWU.^ The Mae* oTWfalas. 
President, Royal Shakespeare Company, 
attend* the Annual Meeting of the 
Court of Gjwmursat Uw Royal Shake* 
speare Theatre. Sjrat/nrd-cptm-Avoo. 
Warwickshire. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Grab)' Mourned Rogi- 
mem mount* [he Ouecn\ Life Gu&td p( 
Horse Guards, I lam: No 7 Company 
Coldstream Guards mount; the Queen's 
Guard, at Buckingham Palace, ll.THam, 
hand provided by rhe Cddauom Guards. 


CASE SUMMARIES: 17 NOVEMBER1997 


Tbe following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the AU England 
Law Reports . 

Planning 

Rv Malden District Council, ex p Pat- 
tarv. QBD (Crown Office Ustl (CoOns 
j) 16 0rt 1997. 

Planning permission to devel- 
op a site as a supermarket 
carried with it permission to 
trade in anything which could 
ordinarily and properly be re- 
garded as obtainable in a su- 
permarket whose primary 
function was to sell food. Clear 
and unambiguous conditions 
should have been imposed if 


the permission was to exclude 
pharmaceutical services, and a 
pharmacy could, accordingly, 
be provided in the store. 

Rahii i Banatt QC\ Give Lewis {Wol- 
lastons, Chdmsfardi for iltc applicant; 
Duncah Ouseley QC. June Oldham 
{ Benrin Ixtghlafl) for Taco; Timothy 
Comer (Council Solicitor} for die 
council 

Disclosure 

Saunders v Punrti Lid Q>D (Uidsay 
jj 9 October 199? 

Where an article was pub- 
lished relating to discussions 
between a dient and his ft inner 
solicitors the court, balancing 
the conflicting public interests 


of legal professional confi- 
dence and freedom of the 
press, was not satisfied that dis- 
closure in the interests of jus- 
tice was so pressing as to 
require the ban on disclosure 
to be overidden under s 10 of 
the Contempt of Court Act 
1983. 

John Martin QC. Thomas Lowe (D / 
Freeman) for the plaintiff; David Price 
(sohcilur advocate f David Price A 
Cni fir the defendant. 

Compulsory purchase 

Halstead v Manchester Gty Ccnjnal- 
CA tNourse, Evans. Wa ret LjJj 23 Grt 
1997 . 

The statutory right to recover 




interest under s 1] 
Compulsory Purch 
3965 did not arise i 
amount on which th« 
became due was aw 
agreed, since that 
amount on which inti 
payable, and the dear 
of the legislation was 
right to interest woi 
pensate Iha claimant 
payment durin| 

intervening period. 

Charles George QC, Pei 
t Brendan Rains ford. Mam 
Council) for the defendai 
Gdban QC, Marie Harp* 
& Partners, Mane best e 
plaintiff. 
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A Christmas spree looks unlikely but next year could see a strong run 

WEEK AHEAD A correction or the start of a one of the less appreciated Gartroore, Mercury Asset Chartist Richard lake at Tbe respective betavwur of vasa uvestoo, , S«Sce£ 57 in agaSfWni 
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DEREK PAIN 


A correction or the start of a 
long bear run? Since Footsie 
peaked early last month it has 
fallen 575 points; at one time 
it was down more than 900 
points. So, as corrections go, 
the present setback is consid- 
erably more than the average 
decline, generally regarded as 
12 per cent 

Although there is a deep 
well of opinion that shares wiO 
have a good run next year, 
even the more bullish strate- 
gists are uncertain about the 
remaining weeks of dns year. 
Indeed the traditional Christ- 
mas spree, when shares enjoy 
a festive advance, does not ap- 
pear to have been factored into 
many year-end calculations. 

Allan Collins, at stockbro- 
ker Redxnayne Bentley, be- 
lieves the worst of the 
correction may be over bat we 
have yet to see the end of it. 

The slump has resurrected 


one of the less appreciated 
stock maiket wisdoms - buy in 
the autumn and seD in January 
or May. Behind this strategy is 
the theory that money is often 
tight in October and November 
because of tax demands. The 
tendeaty for crashes rooccurin 
October is seen as lending 
support to this view. 

If the remaining weeks of this 
year are the wipe-out many 
think - although I would not 
write off a heady sprinkling of 
Christmas cheer- there is strong 
underlying support for next 
yeaf s more optimistic scenario. 

Few of the usual bear mar- 
ket factors are in place. Cash 
levels are high, equities look 
cheap relative to gilts and in- . 
terest rates, even if the new 
Monetary Policy Committee is 
trigger-happy, should be near 
their peak. 

It will be interesting to see 
whether the arch-bears, the 


Gartroore, Mercury Asset 
Management and FDFM fund 
management groups, will be 
tempted into the market. After 
missing out cm this year's run 
- Footsie started at 4 , 115.7 - 
they could decide more selec- 
tive garnering is justified. 

Significantly the fund man- 
agement community, according 
to the Merrill Lynch monthly 
survey, has turned bullish. Mer- 
rill apparently found buyers 
outnumbering sellers by 10 per 
cent, the strongest equity- 
buying interest fund managers 
have displayed for more than 
two years. 

Fbnd manager Brian Banks 
of Guildhall Investment Man- 
agement is not at all down- 
hearted. Footsie above 5,000 
looked u a bit excessive”. But 
he thinks the markfei is now 
fully supported: “I am not a 
seller, if you have decent 
shares you hold on to them." 


Chartist Richard Lake at 
stockbroker Brewin Dolphin 
Bell Lawrie, is another who 
feels dunes have peaked for 
the time being. He points to 
the Footsie distortions creat- 
ed by the new order-driven 
store dealing system. It has ex- 
acerbated the correction “and 
also suggests that any bear 
market is more likely to be 
over quickly than prolonged”. 

Share spotlight 

share price, pence. 

5400 



The respects® behaviour of 
New York, which leads our 
market, and Britain's growing 
army of private investors rep- 
resent imponderables, 
ttbll Street, by common 
consent, is overvalued. The 
US weight of money could 
keep it on the upward path; 
there are strategists who think 
a Dow J ones Average at 9,000 - 
points is likely in the next few 
months. Others first about a 
period of consolidation as 
events catch iqj with shares, or 
even a gradual decline as 
shares are adjusted to histor- 
ically more realistic ratings. 

In this country many private 
investors are still, despite re- 
cent falls, sitting on hand- 
some profits. So far they have 
displayed remarkable poise, re- 
fusing to be panicked out of 
their investments. If their 
nerve holds, and I believe the 
growing sophistication of pri- 


vate investors, even the Sid 
element, is not folly appreci- 
ated, the eroding trickle of 

small sales will not materialise. 

There is also the turmoil in 
Far Eastern markets and the 
relentless dedmein Japan- Al- 
though the knock-on effect 
should not be ignored it is 
easily over-estimated. 

A wide array of companies 

are due to report this week, in- 
cluding some of Britain’s 
renowned heavyweights. 

The strength of sterling 


to devastate the interim prof- 
its of British Steel today. 
Around £l 00 m is expected 
^?ngt^ 7 A 7 m last time. Year’s 
results from the BOC chemi- 
cals group tomorrow will be 
dull, say £ 440 m against 
f 444 . 9 m, but Vodafone should 
dial up a £ 31 0 m half-year fig- 
ure against £ 235 . 2 m. 

On Wednesday the Cour- 


taulds chemical group could 
produce £ 57 m against £ 64 m 
far its six-months offering, 
and utility Hyda-is likely to re- 
port interim profits of £I 10 m. 
up from £ 101 m. 

Safeway, the supermarket 
chain is expected to dreck out 
with little changed interims of 
£ 23 0 m and Thursday should 
see Storehouse on £ 3 & 3 m 
(£ 37 im). 

Grenada, still absorbing 
hs Forte swallow, should show 
reasonable growth on Thurs- 
day with year's figures of 
£ 645 m against £ 483 . 6 m. 

The generators are also in 
the frame. On Wednesday 
National Bower will not light 
up the market with lower in- 
terim figures - say £ 245 m 
against £ 251 m. FowsrGea, on 
the following day, will at least 
have the satisfaction of achiev- 
ing a phis; around £X 5 Qm at die 
halfway mark against £ 138 m. 
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London operations could suffer as plunging 
Nikkei threatens Japanese institutions 


Japan’s deepening 
financial crisis looks set 
to spread to London as 
Yamaichi, the country’s 
fourth largest securities 
house, prepares to dose 
its overseas operations, 
with the loss of 2^500 
jobs. John WBkock reports 
on fears that a triple 
weakening of Japanese 
stocks, bonds and 
currency this week could 
trigger a crisis in its 
overstretched banking 
system. 


Yamaichi Securities w3I cut its 
staff by a third in just over two 
years, gradually withdraw from 
its overseas operations and set 
up two subsidiaries under a 
holding company by April, the 
firm said yesterday, casting 
doubt over the future of its 
London operation. 

No one in Yamaichfs Lon- 
don office was available far 
comment yesterday. It is unclear 
what, ifanythingi win happen to 
the London operations. 

In Tokyo Yamaichi said that 
by April 2000 it will slash staff 
to 5.000 from 7,500. As the 
Nikkei fell last week, Yamalchi's 
share price dropped by nearly 
a fifth last Friday alone, and 
traded briefly below Y 100, two 
and -a -half times less than its 
share price a month ago and a 
fraction of its Y3.000 share 
price in the late 1980s. 

This spurred rumours of a 
non-Japanese rescue bid for 
Yamaichi. Such rumours would 
previously have been laughed at 
by Japanese financiers but are 
now taken more seriously, as 
Japan's Ministry of Finance 
appears unwilling to launch a 
rescue operation itself. 



Going down: People in Tokyo walk past an electronic board flashing the Nikkei stock average, down 206 points m . . 
Friday* morning session. The index ended at 15,082, down 344, after hitting a iow of 14,946 Photogaph: Reuter 


The Nikkei 225 stock index 
plunged to its lowest since July 
1995 on Friday, dosing 344 
points down at 15,082, on dis- 
appointment over economic 
stimulus measures from the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Par- 
ty. At one point the index fell 
below the psychologically im- 
portant 15,000 level 


The most serious immediate 
problem is that Japanese banks 
hold much of their capital re- 
serves in the form of equity in- 
vestments, the value of which 
have fallen rapidly in recent 
months. Further falls in the 
stock market will make them 
technically insolvent. 

Japanese investors are brac- 


ing themselves for another 
tough week. “Concern over a 
triple-weakening [of stocks, 
bonds and the yen] is very 
strong,” said Soicbi Okuda, 
senior economist at Nippon 
Credit Bank in Tbkyo, yesterday. 

Lany Summers, US deputy 
Treasury Secretary, flew from 
Washington to Tbkyo yesterday 


for talks today with Japanese 
finance ministers in an effort to 
head off the growing crisis. 
Japanese- banks hold huge 
amounts of US government 
bonds, and if they start selling 
those off to repair their battered 
balance sheets, America's own 
finances would be badly hit 
Some observers think the 


Americans may be willing }° 
help construct a “lifeboat” Lor 
the worst-hit Japanese banks, 
which would take over the 
$900bn bad debts weighing 
down the commercial banking 
system. 

For instance, eight leading 
Japanese banks are believed 
now to be below the minimum 
capital adequacy requirements 
of the Bank for International 
Settlements (BIS). 

On Friday IBCA, the credit 
rating agency, issued a note tided: 
“T hinking the unthinkable. A 
Japanese banking crisis? The 
need for a contingency plan.' 7 
IBCA criticised the Japanese au- 
thorities for hoping for better 
times rather ihan planning for the 
worst. “In one way or another the 
Japanese banks have managed to 
lose almost $700bn in eight 
years, a not entirely inconse- 
quential sum." 

IBCA added that if the 
Nikkei drops to 12,000, some 
trust banks would see their 
whole equity disappear. 

In an attempt to make 
amends, the Japanese govern- 
ment will next TUesday release 
its own package to revive the 
economy. Observers do not ex- 
pect major surprises since it will 
be based on the Liberal De- 
mocratic Party's proposals. 

The LDP's second stimulus 
package, following an initial 
plan last month, offered no in- 
come tax cut to boost con- 
sumer spending, nor any 
significant public works spend- 
ing measures. The package in- 
cluded measures to improve the 
nation's infrastructure and 
telecommunications network 
and assist small companies. 

"It's very questionable how 
much effect the proposals will 
have on economic growth,” 
said Takeshi Nailo, assistant 
general manager in the bond de- 
partment at Daiwa Securities. 


NatWest dismisses 
speculation of a 
merger with Barclays 


Barclays and NatWest 
woriked hard yesterday 

to counter rampant 
speculation that Barclays 
is seeking a merger 
between the two banks. 
Rumours that NatWest's 
chairman. Lord 
Alexander, and two 

other non-executive 
directors are likely to 
step down, 
were also denied, 
reports John Wilkxxk 


Responding to suggestions that 
Barclays is putting pressure on 
NatWest to discuss a merger of 
the two high street banks, a Bar- 
clays spokeswoman said yes- 
terday: "Barclays has noted 
recent press speculation about 
the linking of its name with 
NaiWest. In common with all 
companies. Barclays continually 
monitors developments within 
its own industry” 

The spokeswoman refused to 
comment on press reports that 
Barclays has retained Terry 
Bedes of JP Morgan the cor- 
porate financier that advised 
Uoyds Bank on its takeover of 
TSB. Nor would she comment 
on reports that LEK, the man- 
agement consultancy, has been 
retained to advise on the national 
interest arguments relating to a 
merger. “We have used both ad- 
visers in the past," she said. 

Meanwhile a NatWest 
spokesman rebutted reports 
that two non-executives. Sir 
Desmond Pitcher, chairman of 
United Utilities, and Sir John 
Banham, former head of the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry, are to leave as a result 
of a recruitment drive. 

The spokesman said: "Since 
Lord Maclaurin (formerly of 


Tesco) and John Melbount (ex- 
NatWest) left, we have been ac- 
tively searching for replacement 

non-execs. W s have got Pen 
Kent, which leaves us one short. 


He refused to comment on 
the idea that institutional share- 
holders want Lord Alexander to 
Step dcfwn, following the U-turn 

on NatWesfs former strategy of 


uo v 

m, Nat 'West Markets (NWM). 
The spokesman also refused 
be drawn on the heated 
repetition to buy NWIVTs 
u i ties arm, which is being 


approach from DMG. If some- 
one comes along with an offer, 
it is our responsibility to con- 
sider it,” he said. 


As for a merger with Bar- 


clays, he said: "We've had no 
talks with Barclays or offers 
from Barclays. We're getting on 
with r unnin g our business.” 

“We're not sitting in some 
defensive bunker.” be con- 
cluded. 

Insiders at Barclays further 
point out that observers may be 
getting over-excited by the 
prospect of a big strategic ini- 
tiative following last week’s dis- 
posal of BZWs equities and 
investment banking operations 
to Credit Suisse First Boston. 

In fact Barclays is keeping 
more parts of BZW in revenue 
terms than it is selling. If there 


are any changes in direction, 
they will be spurred by the 
need to prepare for European 
Monetary Union, insiders say. 

Most observers in the City 
are bemused by the continuing 
rumours of merger intentions 
from Barclays, since such a link 
would run into massive com- 
petition objections from the 
authorities. The rumours are 
fuelled by the prospect of 
dazzling cost savings. 


Care First battle 
set to escalate 


The battle for control of 
Care First looked set to 
escalate this week, as 
speculation intensified 
that two venture capital 
companies were poised 
to throw their hats into 
the ring. But Leo Paterson 
finds Bupa is still 
confident of winning. 


Bupa, the private medical in- 
surer, hit back yesterday at 
weekend speculation that it 
could lose out in the battle to 
take over Care First, the UK 
nursing home operator. 

A spokesperson for Bupa 
yesterday expressed confidence 
that Bupa would be able to win 
over shareholders. He said: 
“Bupa has made a full, fair and 
firm offer. As far as I knew, it’s 
the only offer that is on the table 
at the moment” 

Care First which last week 
recommended that its share- 
holders reject Bupa's £241 m 
offer, is currently believed to be 
talking to two other parties. 

Chai Patel chief executive of 
Care First until just two months 
ago, e beading a consortium un- 
derstood to be backed by BC 
Partners, the venture capitalist, 
and is expected formally to 
threw his hat into the ring this 
week. Warburg P incus, the 
American venture capital firm. 


is widely thought to be the 
other potential buyer. 

But the two venture capi- 
talists are not thought to have 
the financial dout of Bupa. 
Care First's debts total around 
£I00m, meaning that a bidder 
wishing to match Bupa’s offer 
would need to raise a total of 
£350m. 

Some commentators believe 
that, if they were to raise the 
necessary cash, the two venture 
capitalists could become over- 
geared One said: “The true sum 
that one would have to raise is 
£350m. You need to think what 
that does to these companies’ 
interest cover." 

Care First and Bupa had 
been in takeover talks for some 
creeks prior to last week's an- 
nouncement by Care Fust that 
the Bupa offer Med to take ac- 
count of current trading and 
Care FfrstTs "excellent prospects". 
At the same time. Care First said 
it had received espressfon&of in- 
terest from other parties and it 
would continue to pursue these 
to maximise shareholder value. 

Mr Patel, who quit Care 
First in September following dis- 
agreements with Keith Brad- 
shaw, Care First's chairman, 
emerged as a potential counter- 
bidder last week, saying that he 
"would be unwise not to con- 
sider" reclaiming control of the 
nursing home group- Mr Patel 
still owns around 1 per cent of 
Care First’s shares. 


P&O/Stena link set for UK 
and European approval 

After a year of waiting, P&O and Stena, the ferry compa- 
nies, look set to get the green light for their proposed tie- 
up from both the UK and European competition authorities 
this week. A spokesperson for P&O said: "We have heard 
nothing officially, but all the indications are that there will 
be an announcement on Wednesday or Thursday." 

However, the proposed joint venture, to be called P&O 
Stena Line, is expected to be allowed to proceed only if the 
two companies agree to certain conditions designed to alleviate 1 
competition authority concerns. The competition authori- 
ties are likely to impose caps on brochure prices, to require 
that P&O and Stena surrender ferry berths at Dover and to 
insist that the joint venture, which will control around 75 per 
cent of ferry crossings from Dover, is run separately from 
the companies’ other operations. 

A P&O spokesperson said yesterday that it would be pre- 
mature to speculate about the conditions to be imposed, but 
admitted that the European authorities, in particular, had 
been concerned to ensure that the joint venture would be 
independently run. 

‘Interim managers needed' 

Companies that foil to employ temporary or interim man- 
agers to fiD management holes can run into long-term prob- 
lems, according to a survey by Greythorn, the human resources 
company. Nearly two-thirds of companies surveyed admit- 
ted that long-term management absences led to over- 
worked key staff and disrupted productivity. One-sixth of 
respondents reported that management gaps generated re- 
sentment towards the organisation. WHJ Patching. Greythora's 
managing director, said demand for interim managers was 
likely to grow in the years to come. 

Pay rises for Royal staff 

Staff at Royal & Sun Alliance, the UK's largest insurer, are 
set to secure pay rises of up to 10 per cent. Employees are 
to be balloted on the remuneration package, which includes 
more holidays and a performance-related pay system, but 
trade unions have recommended that staff accept the pro- 
posals The baltot residt is due on 23 December. The proposals 
will ensure that “all staff will get some sort of pay rise", 
according to Bifu. the banking union. 


Low income groups 
face credit exclusion 


STOCK MARKETS 


The trend towards 
building society 
conversions could deny 
people in lower income 
groups access to 
conventional forms 
of credit; according to 
a survey out today. 

Lea Paterson finds 
pressure is growing 
for the Government 
to plug the gap. 

A survey by the New Policy In- 
stitute (NPI), a left-of-centre 
think tank, argues that the rash 
of building society conversions 
could lead to “a crisis of finan- 
cial exclusion” Nine million 
people, or one in five adults, do 
not have a bank or building so- 
ciety current aocount, according 
to the survey. The decision of 
many leading building societies 
to shed their mutual status 
could make matters worse, 
according to Dr Peter Kenway, 
co-founder and director of the 
NPI. 

“Mutuals have historically 
been more sympathetic towards 
the smaller customer and to- 
wards those on lower incomes," 
explained a spokesperson yes- 
terday. Demutualisation could 
lead to the building society ser- 
vice becoming “less person- 
alised and more centralised”, 
making H harder for those in low- 


taller companies do not expect the strong pound to harm their export prospects 


Small and medium seed companies do 
not think the strong pound will harm 
their export prospects, a new survey in- 
dicates. ft coincides with a prediction 
that the Bank of England will have to 
raise interest rates more than its re- 
cent Inflation Report hinted because 
it is wrong to assume exports and 
growth will slow quickly. 

The survey, by investment group 3u 
found that small and medium sized 
companies are confident about their ex- 
port prospects. According to 3i: “This 


picture is consistent with the Bank of 
England’s Inflation Report ... which 
noted that there’ had been little re- 
duction in the volume of Brit&i exports 
since August 1996 despite sleriing’sap- 
predation of around 20 per cent.” 

Brian Larcombe, chief executive of 
3i, said: “It is encouraging.to see these 
businesses resilient in the free of a 
strong pound, though it is difficult to 
say at this stage whether, we have yet 
seen the frill impact of stronger sterfibg r ’' 

The judgment that the strong cur- 




rency would now start to bile lay 

behind the Bank's protection of a sharp 
slowdown in growth in the early part 
of next year. This forecast ~ published 

for the fust time in the latest Inflation 
Report - allowed the Bank to predict 
a favourable outlook of inflation stay- 
ing on target for the next two years. 

However, a report published today 
by the investment bank Lehman 
Brothers says the Bank of England 
forecast is implausible. Economist 
Michael Dicks said the Bank's outlook 


implied that the economy would slow 
from growing at a pace double its long- 
run potential to well under half its 
potential in the space of six months. 

He predicts a much gentler slow- 
down, implying that for the next one 
or two quarters the economy will 
grow at a pace far faster than the Bank 
has assumed. 

Mr Dicks said: “Unless growth 
does slow abruptly next year, the Bank 
will have to tighten the monetary 
stance, perhaps appreciably. Otherwise 


it will miss its inflation target.” Inter- 
est rates would climb to S per cent in 
the summer from their current level of 
7.25 per cent, he predicted, with the 
next increase occurring as early as Jan- 
uary or February 1998. 

The 3i survey lends some support 
to the argument that growth will not 
slow that sharpty- The survey found 
that significantly more companies ex- 
pected to increase rather than decease 
the value of their exports over the com- 
ing 12 months. 


er income groups to gain access 
to traditional financial services. 

The NPI estimates that at 
least four million people are al- 
ready denied access to conven- 
tional forms of credit because 
they score too low on the cen- 
tralised credit sotting scales used 
by the big financial institutions. 

“Some of these people may 
have perfectly healthy financial 
records, ” said the NPI spokes- 
person, “but are simply too far 
down on the income scale.” 
People who are financially ex- 
cluded in this way are forced to 
turn either to loan sharks or to 
Specialist credit companies, 
which can charge as much as 300 
per cent annual interest. 

Last week's move by Helen 
Liddell, Economic Secretary 
to the Treasury, to make it 
harder for a small number of 
carpet-baggers to force building 
societies to abandon their mu- 
tual stares was seen by the NPI 
as insufficient to plug the gap 
left by the recent conversions. 
The spokesperson said: “She 
jHclen Liddell] is trying to pre- 
serve diversity in the market, 
and that's good. But at best this 
move will maintain the status 
quo. More needs to be done”. 

Last Ttyirsday, Ms Liddell 
ruled that building societies 
could only vole to drop their 
mutual status and convert to 
banks at general meetings 
where at least 50 per cent of 
members were present. 
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GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON THE 
THREATS 
TO GLOBAL 
GROWTH 


US consumers keep the world out of recession 


Freddie Couples, a laid-back genius of an 
American golfer, recently played an im- 
portant tournament in Japan. Leaving the 
I8th green, he was asked by a local reporter 
whether he enjoyed playing golf in Asia. 
TVsiaT saki a puzded Freddie. “1 have nev- 
er been there.” 

Sadly for Ibe Japanese, Freddie's view 
of their geographical location is noL shared 
by more more orthodox scholars. Quite 
clearly, the chronic long-term problems of 
the Japanese economy are being made 
much worse by its dose proximity to the 
Asian meltdown. The keyquestion now is 
whether the AsianswiQ suck the rest of the 
world into recession with them. 

A previous column in this series argued 
that the emerging market and Japanese do- 
mestic shocks might reduce GDP in the de- 
veloped economies by about 0.6 per cent 
next year, and might reduce global GDP 
by a tout twice that amount. These are sig- 
nificant numbers, and are much higher than 
the rather complacent estimate of 02-03 
percent of GDP published last week by the 
OECD. But these Asian shocks need to be 
set against the context of a strong US con- 
aimer, with surging investment activity in 
America, and tentative signs of life in do- 
mestic demand in continental Europe. 

One figure is telling in this regard: US 
domestic demand on its own accounts for 
28 per cent of global GDP, whereas the com- 
bined GDP of Asia (ex Japan) and Latin 
America accounts for only 16 per cent. Cal- 
ifornia alone is about the size of China and 
India combined. (All these figures are es- 
timated at actual exchange rates. At ex- 
change rates whkh more correctly reflected 
purchasing power parity, the emerging 


economies would appear larger than these 
figures imply, since several important cur- 
rencies, including the Chinese yuan, are se- 
verely undervalued according to official 
statistical sources.) 

The world may be moving into an era 
where the emerging economies are be- 
coming increasingly important, but we 
should not go prematurely overboard on 
this. The motor for world growth is stfll lo- 
cated primarily in a handful of developed 
economies, though to a smaller extent than 
a decade ago. For example, if projections 
for domestic demand in the US and the EU 
are raised by 1 per cent next year, while the 
entire GDP of Latin America and Asia (ex 
Japan) is reduced by 3 per cent, then world 
GDP would be exactly unchanged. 

In the past few months, this is broadly 
the pattern of the revisions to forecasts 
which has taken place. For example, since 
the onset of the Asian crisis in the summer, 
the Goldman Sachs forecast for domestic 
demand in the US next year has been re- 
vised up by abont 12 percent, while GDP 

in the Asian economies (ex 

China, India and Japan) has Global 
been revised down by 33 per 
cent, and Latin America has 
been revised down by 13 per 
cent In addition, domestic . 

uoqnsiic dudqix] 

demand m Japan has been re- □§ 
vised down by a phenomenal 
42 per cent Consequently, B) 

weaker growth throughout the GDP 

emerging economies and ASEAN 

Japan basbeenpartty offset by ^ 

stronger domestic demand in ^nAmarta 

the US. 

Overall, the combined ef- 1— — — 1 


feet of these three revisions has been to re- 
duce the level of OECD real GDP next year 
by only 03 per cent compared to Goldman 
Sadis' July projections, and to reduce 
world GDP by only 0.6 per cent 

However, while there should be no re- 
cession next year, the shocks which have hit 
the global economy in the past few months 
have genuinely increased tile risks in the sys- 
tem, since it is increasingly apparent that 
domestic demand in the US remains too 
strong, whfle domestic demand in much of 
the rest of the world remains too weak. In 
the short term, the benign way out of this 
dilemma would be for the dollar’s trade- 
weighted index to rise, simultaneously re- 




in the current account positions of the ma- 
jor economies. So far, this has not happened. 


ing trade imbalance between the US and 
japan, this has been more than offset by 
capital outflows from Japan, so the dollar 
has been trading at its 1997 highs against 
the yen. Furthermore, though the dollar 
has adjusted d ow nw a rds a gains t the Eu- 
ropean currencies, it has simultaneously 
moved sharply highe r against emerging cur- 


xL redistributing global demand to the areas rapidly 

s broadly that need it most (re Asia and Europe). Ijy the thi 
forecasts bolding down US inflation pressures, this lar qui 
pie, since mjght prevent a tightening mUS monetary ma fa 
summer, policy that would otherwise spell the end Reserv 
domestic of the equity bull market either : 

been re- The problem is that this benign process tighten 

liile GDP can only continue for as long as the strong men to 

Global domestic demand and GDP forecasts 


US currency hag also been trading at re- 
cent highs. 

But trade imbalances between the US, 
Japan and the EU now look set to rise quite 


Goldman Sacks 
Forecast in July 


Goldman Sachs 
F re n e a u now 


the threat of this wiD bring dowo the dol- 
lar quite quiddjy, in which case the dflem- 
ma facing Alan Greenspan’s Federal 
Reserve will markedly worsen - they wfll 
either have to watch US inflation rise or 
tighten US monetary policy in an environ- 
ment of great flnandal market turbulence. 
That will spell trouble for global 

;a$ts marJk£ts - 

Rsrhaps more likely, the dol- 
lUJ£l lart trade-weighted index wiD 
continue firm for a whfle as 


HI 

GDP 

ASEAN 

MEs 

Latin America 

OECD 

World 


bly) the yen fall further against the 
US unit. On this scenario, the fed 
"may stay on the sdeKnes for a few 
more months, while they assess 
the damage done to the US 
economy from the emerging mar- 
ket shock. Growth in global GDP 
would probably stay dose to 
trend, while global inflation 


fora tune. 

But beneath thesurface, trouble may be 

brewing. It would hardly be a new event if 

a rising exchange rate temporarily sup- 


er led to trade imbalances which triggered 

instability. A finn doiflai/weakyen scenario, 
which may seem beneficial to markets in 
the near term, would probably carry the 
seeds of its own eventual destruction, in that 
it would lead to a dangerous widening in 
trade imbalances and - much later - to a 
collapse in the d ollar . This dollar collapse 
would then unleash pent-up American in- 
flation pressures which have been sup- 
pressed so far by the strong currency. All 
this would obviously increase the risk of a 
hard landing in 12-34 months time. 

In summary, the series of different 
shocks and “news’ 7 in recent weeks have 

weakened activity in Japan, Asia and Latin 
America; strengthened domestic activity in 
the US; and increased the risks of wage pres- 
sures emanating fiom a tight US labour mar- 
ket. Thken together, these three factors are 
most unlikely to lead to global recession, 
bat have dearly increased the scale of glob- 
al trade imbalances, and made the task of 
the Fed much more complicated. 

Those who see a stronger dollar as a be- 
nign way out of this problem may well be 
proved right for a whfle, but this would wily 
exacerbate trade problems later, and raise 
the spectre of an eventual hard landing far 
the US economy. It is premature to fear that 

this extreme outcome will happen soon, but 

it has certainly been brought a few steps clos- 
er by the events of the past few weeks. 
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if you're in business, 
you’ll find this book 
essential reading — 
and it’s free 


A guide to growing your business i? 
produced by One 2 One in partnership 
with the Federation of Small Businesses. 
You'll find it packed with helpful ideas, 
sound advice and useful contacts. 

for your FREE copy, call free on 

0500 121 500 

24 hours a day quoting DN2768 
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A provocative experiment is 
under way marrying scientific 
theories with radical garden 
design. Stephen Goodwin , Heritage 
Correspondent, went to 
south-west Scotland to see how 
creation is being represented 
through landscape and lettuces. 
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From The Award Winning British PC Manufacturer; 

Take a closer look at our new range of ’Best Buy 1 high 
J^tomanaTsystems, now available at truly amazing prices 
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• irniei Pentium 233Mhz Pnacessor 
with MMX Tedinotogy 

• 32Mb EDO RAM 

• 3.2(3) Seagate EB3E hart drive 

- 4Mb ATI Rags n 3D 0epNcs 

• 16 speed MAX LG CO-ROM drive 

• Creative Labs soundbiaster 32 
wavetabte sewnd 

- 14- SVGA 0228dp screen 

- 512K pipeline bunt cache 

- MJN AT nr**- tower system unit 
with 7 bays (not shown) 

« AB standard features bekw 

- Pretoaded software bundle (mail 
& amMrus not included) 

• FREE 33.6 voice modem 

• FREE Epson Stylus 300 cotor 
InkJet Printer (limited to first 100 
customers who 

buy tins model 
only) 


929 



IBM 6x86MX PR200 Processor 

with MMX Technology (Ngier 

performance than 233M system) 

• 64Mb EDO RAM 

> 43Gb Seagate ultra ATA hart drive 

- PG-TV system with Teletext and 

video capture 

• 56K Rockwell voice modem 

• 4Mb ATI Rage 11+ DVD 3D graphics 

- 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• Creative Labs 3D waretable sound 

- 14" SVGA 0.28dp screen (IS 1 £70 
+VAT = £82.25 extra; 17" £220 
+VAT = £258.50 extra) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

■ VWeoPhone receive for Incoming 
videophone calls 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

- MJN ATX system with Intel 430TX 
PC97 chipset 

• AH standard features below 


Intel Pentium 233 Mhz Processor 
with MMX Technology 
64Mb EDO RAM 

6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hart drive 
PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

56K Rockwell voice modem 
4Mb ATI Rage 11+ DVD 3D graphics 
24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 
Creative Labs 3D wavetabfe sound 

• 14* SVGA 0.28dp screen (IF £70 
+VAT = £32.25 extra; 17* £220 
+VAT = £25&50 extra) 

• 512 K pipeline burst cache 

• VxJeoPhone receive for incoming 
videophone calls 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

- MJN ATX system with Intel 430IX 
PC97 chipset 

• An standard features below 


Intel Pentium D 266Mhz 

Processor with MMX Technology 

• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate Utra ATA hart dme 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 

video capture 

- 56K Rockwell voice modem 

- 8Mb AGP ATI Rage Pro 3D graphics 

- 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• Creative Labs 3D wavetaWe sound 

• 14* SVGA Q-28dp screen &9 1 £70 
+VAT = £82^5 extra; 17* £220 
+VAT => £258.50 extra) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• VideoPhone receive for incoming 
videophone cate 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX 
PC97 chipset 

• AH standard features below 
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Standard Fa a t a nnc Windows 95, Lotus Smartsutte 97, Quicken, 
Prassworks, DesighWorks, Homewtse, Lotus mail, IBM Antivirus and 
Smaitpics preload ed. Soutdfbrce 525 mains powered specter system, 
38* 1 .44Mb floppy drive; PS/2 mouse; 105 keyboard; software MPEG; 
Yr 2000 compliant BIOS; PS/2 mouse port, fast serial port, parallel port 
and games port 1 year warranty extendlijie to 5 years. 

Note;- Microphone not included (ndudad wRh plus models only) 


Printer Option: Epson Stylus color 720 X 720 dpi inkjet printer £129 
+VAT = £15158 Inc. VAT (select required cable option). 
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The right choice* 


Offers 
extended 
to 21st 
Nov 


01282 777 555 
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